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The  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  heaven 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  miracles.  To  these  Chrisf*"  and  his 
Apostlest  appealed  for  proof  of  their  claims  to  be  received 
as  “  teachers  sent  from  God.”  This  is  the  grand  argument 
in  support  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  those  “  mighty  works,”  if 
actually  performed,  and  really  miraculous,  place  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

But  on  carefully  examining  this  subject,  I  met  with  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties.  I  saw,  that  the  argument  from  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Christ,  if  valid,  furnished  the  most  decisive  evidence 
of  his  claims ;  but  it  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be  in  certain 
points  liable  to  serious  objections.  If  the  works,  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Gospels,  were  truly  miraculous,  they  afforded  to 
my  mind  overwhelming  proof  of  his  divine  mission  ;  for  they 
must  have  been  the  voice  of  God  attesting  the  claims  of  his 
Son,  and  commending  him  to  mankind  as  a  messenger  from 
heaven.  But  the  questions — what  is  a  miracle  ? — and  how 
distinguishable  from  other  extraordinary  but  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  ? — seemed  so  obscure,  and  of  so  doubtful  solution, 
that  I  found  much  difficulty  in  meeting  the  objections  of 
those  who  ascribe  all  events  apparently  miraculous  to  natural 

*  John  ii.  11,  23  ;  v.  17,  20,21;  vi.  x.  25,37,  38  ;  xi.  42;  xiv.  11.  Luke 
X.  13 — 17.  Malt.  xi.  3 — 5,  20 — 24.  The  Apostles  assert  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  his  miracles:  John  xx.  30,31.  Acts  ii.  22;  x.  38.  That 
Jesus  expressly  appealed  to  bis  miracles  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  see 
a  dissertation  of  Storr  in  Flatt’s  Magazine,  Part  IV.  No.  IV.  Also  Store’s 
Bib.  Theol.  B.  I.  §  8.  111.2. —  Translator. 

1  Matt.  X.  1,  8.  Luke  ix.  1;  x.  1,  17.  John  xiv.  12.  Acts  iii.  6.  12, 
16;  V.  12 — 16;  xiv.  8 — 11;  xix.  11,  12.  Rom.  xv.  17 — 19.  Mark  xvi.  17 
—20,  (Tr.) 
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causes,  and  assert  that  we  are  unable  to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  latent  powers  of  nature.  Nor  has  any  one,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  entirely  removed  this  difficulty.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  considerations  commonly  adduced  will  not  obviate  it. 
I  found  much  difficulty  on  this  point  when  attempting  in  a 
recent  public  discussion,  to  ascertain  the  exact  force  of  the 
argument  for  Christianity  drawn  from  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord.  I  resolved,  therefore,  after  having  investigated  the 
subject  with  some  care,  and  arrived  at  results  that  satisfied 
my  own  mind,  to  lay  my  thoughts  on  this  difficult  point  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

To  this  I  have  been  induced  by  several  reasons.  After 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles  by  S. 
R.  Less,*  Farmer, t  and  others  of  great  genius  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  I  find,  that  the  question — can  we  determine  whether 
any  extraordinary  event  proceeds  immediately  from  the 
handjofGod,  and  not  from  the  latent  powers  of  nature? — has 
not  been  discussed  in  a  manner  so  full  and  satisfactory  as  to 
need  no  further  investigation.  At  the  present  day  the 
argument  from  the  miracles  of  Christ  seenas  among  us  not 
only  to  be  ridiculed  by  infidels,  but  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
very  friends  and  professed  champions  of  Christianity.  Re¬ 
cent  works  in  this  country,  especially  those  critical  journals! 
which  profess  to  judge  and  proclaim  the  merits  of  new  pub¬ 
lications,  maintain  that  the  moral  excellence  of  our  religion, 
so  conspicuous  in  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  is  the  surest 
and  the  only  decisive  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  The 

*  In  an  excellent  work  entitled :  Wahrheit  der  Christlichen  Reli¬ 
gion.  1776. 

f  Farmer’s  work  on  Miracles  has  been  translated  by  the  famous 
Bamberger  under  the  title:  Abhandlung  iieber  die  Wunderwerke. 
1777. 

I  See  a  variety  of  essays  in  Staeudlin’s  Theologische  Baeytrage,  Eck- 
ermann’s  Theol.  Beytr.,  Eichhorn’s  Bibliotheca,  &c.  &,c.  Storr’s  Bib. 
Theol.  B.  I.  5  6—10.  (Tr.) 
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miracles  of  Christ  they  consider  as  liable  to  so  many  ob 
jections,  and  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  and  doubt,  that 
they  choose  to  relinquish  and  discard  them  altogether. 

But  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to  give  up  the  argument 
from  miracles.  It  is  certain,  that  Christ  appealed  to  them 
in  support  of  his  claims,  and  rested  his  authority  principal¬ 
ly  on  the  works  which  he  wrought.  However  often  and 
strongly  he  may  have  insisted  on  the  singular  excellence  of 
his  instructions,  he  settled  the  great  point  of  difficulty  with 
the  Jews,  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  doctrines,  byap- 
pealing  to  his  mighty  works.*  The  Apostles  imitated  his 
example,  and  by  miracles  also  confirmed  their  authority.t 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  those  who  explain  and  vindicate 
the  argument  from  miracles,  defend  the  very  citadel  of 
Christianity.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  clear  this  ar¬ 
gument  from  some  of  its  difficulties.  Nor  will  the  attempt 
be  useless;  for  even  should  I  fail,  I  may  induce  abler  minds 
to  give  the  subject  a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  in¬ 
vestigation. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  following  discussion, 
first,  to  ascertain  and fix  the  point  in  dispute  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
our  determining  what  events  are  miraculous.  I  shall 
next  explain^  at  some  length,  the  nature  of  miracles,  in 
order  to  remove  all  ambiguity  of  terms,  and  avoid  being 
led  astray  by  equivocal  language.  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
show,  that  we  are  able,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  laws  and  latent  energies  of  nature,  to  determine 
what  phenomena  are  miraculous.  I  shall  conclude  by 
evincing,  that,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  miracles,  they  nevertheless  f  urnish  a  valid  and 

*  Farmer’s  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  ch.  iii.  Sec.  5.  I.  pp.  249 — 262. 
(Tr.) 

t  Ib.  II.  pp,  262 — 281.  Storr’s  Bib.  Theol.  B.  I.  ch.  9, 10.  (Tb.) 
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sufficient  argument  for  the  authority  of  a  messenger 
from  God. 

I.  Let  us  then  begin  with  settling  the  point  in  controversy. 
Those  who  call  in  question  the  argument  from  miracles  deny 
the  possibility  of  determining  what  a  miracle  is.  As  mi¬ 
racles  proceed  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  who  thus 
publicly  commends  his  ambassadors,  and  invests  them  with 
a  portion  of  his  own  authority,  it  is  obvious  that  those  events, 
which  spring  from  natural  causes  cannot  be  deemed  miracu¬ 
lous.  Our  opponents  suppose,  therefore,  that  no  man,  un¬ 
less  he  forgets  in  his  pride  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
will  presume  to  tell  what  events  are  of  divine  origin,  and 
what  result  from  the  powers  of  nature.  Since  no  mind 
can  grasp  the  whole  amplitude  of  nature’s  dominions,  or 
conceive  the  full  might  of  her  hidden  energies,  who  can  say 
that  any  observed  effect  is  not  the  result  of  natural  causes  ? 
Many  things  escape  our  notice  ;  some  laws  of  nature  elude 
our  keenest  search  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  is 
daily  increasing  ;  many  phenomena,  now  known  to  be  na¬ 
tural,  were  once  ascribed  to  a  special  interposition  of  the 
Deity ;  and  at  length  we  may  be  enabled,  by  the  labours  of 
learned  men  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  the  powers  of 
nature  can  effect.  Who  then  will  dare  affirm,  that  those 
events  which  we  deem  miraculous  will  be  so  regarded  by 
posterity  ?  Should  we  not  rather  expect,  and  even  desire, 
that  they  may  be  in  this  respect  as  much  superior  to  us  as 
we  are  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  We  smile  at  the 
superstition  which  once  looked  for  omens,  consulted  oracles 
and  appointed  a  supplication  to  all  the  gods,  on  every  idle 
rumour  that  the  heavens  had  rained  blood,  an  ox  spoken, 
or  a  pool  of  water  assumed,  for  a  moment,  the  appearance 
of  blood.*  We  feel  indignant  on  reading  how  often  our 
ancestors  were  duped  by  crafty  monks,  who  palmed  on  their 


^  Livy  xxiv.  10. 
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silly  superstitious  admirers  a  vast  number  of  pretended  mi¬ 
racles.  Who  then  will  say  that  future  ages  may  not  equal¬ 
ly  wonder  at  our  credulity  in  regarding  as  miraculous  what 
may  have  been  produced  by  nature  alone  ?  If  no  man  can 
presume  to  have  searched  into  her  deepest  secrets,  to  have 
looked  through  the  whole  of  her  vast  and  intricate  machi¬ 
nery,  and  thus  learned  all  her  laws  and  all  her  powers,  can 
we  tell  what  effects  are  not  natural,  but  result  from  an  im¬ 
mediate  agency  of  God  ?  If  miracles,  then,  be  employed 
to  prove  a  divine  commission,  God  himself,  who  alone 
knows  all  the  capabilities  of  nature,  must  by  a  new  mira¬ 
cle  inform  us  what  events  surpass  her  powers,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  produced  immediately  by  himself.  But  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  one  miracle  would  require  another,  that  a  third,  and  so 
on  in  an  infinite  series.  Such  a  series,  however,  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  either  that  God  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  miracles,  or  that  he  must  continue  to  produce  them 
for  ever.  But  the  last  supposition  is  manifestly  absurd,  and 
the  first  is  a  mere  assumption.  Thus  our  opponents  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  God  never  performed  miracles  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  authority  of  his  messengers  ;  and  fearing  lest  on 
a  subject  so  obscure  they  should  rashly  assent  to  what  is 
false  or  uncertain,  they  reject  the  whole  argument  drawn 
from  the  “  mighty  works’^  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

This  reasoning  obviously  divests  miracles  of  their  real 
character.  They  are  the  proper  credentials  of  a  messenger 
from  heaven  ;  and,  if  wrought  by  a  divine  band,  they  un¬ 
questionably  prove  the  divinity  of  his  mission.*  If  it  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  shown  that  they  were  thus  wrought,  they 
ought  to  have  no  influence  on  our  judgment.  But  those  who 

*  Farmer  on  Miracles,  ch.  ii.  iii.  The  object  indeed,  of  his  whole 
Dissertation  is  to  prove,  that  miracles,  being  the  work  of  God 
alone,  are  decisive  proof  of  “  the  divinity  of  the  mission  and  doctrine 
of  a  prophet.”  This  position  is  defended  with  an  able  and  trium¬ 
phant  hand.  (Tn.) 
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assert,  that  miracles  cannot  prove  the  divine  mission  of  a 
prophet,  still  admit  that  God  is  able  to  produce  them.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  stop  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  mira¬ 
cles.  This  point  is  conceded  ;  and,  even  were  it  not,  the 
subject  has  often  been  treated  in  a  manner  so  full  and  able 
as  to  require  no  further  discussion.* 

It  is,  however,  doubted  whether  God  will,  or  even  can, 
on  account  of  our  weakness,  produce  miracles.  They 
seem  to  subserve  no  purpose  ;  for  it  can  never  be  clearly  as¬ 
certained  what  effects  transcend  the  powers  of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  this  objection.  To  ascertain  its  full  force 
and  precise  import,  we  must  first  inquire  what  idea  those 
who  place  any  confidence  in  miracles  attach,  or,  if  cautious 
reasoners,  ought  to  attach  to  this  term.  Philosophers,  by 
their  loose  and  ever-changing  definitions,  have  involved  the 
whole  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  ambiguity  and  darkness. 
Each  defines  a  miracle,  so  as  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  views; 
and  from  these  gratuitous  premises  he  draws  his  rash  but 
confident  conclusions.  Such  writers  have  thus  mistaken  al¬ 
most  entirely  the  meaning  attached  to  theterm  by  those  who 
performed  miracles.  Overlooking  the  import  of  this  term  in 
ancienttimes,  they  presume  toinventa  signification,  chiming 
well  enough  with  their  own  preconceived  opinions,  but  alto¬ 
gether  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  antiquity  and  the 
Scriptures.  We  shall  endeavour,  in  our  remarks,  to  avoid 
this  confusion  by  forming  juster  notions  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

II.  For  this  purpose  let  us  proceed  to  examine  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  true  nature  of  a  miracle.  We  shall  first  ascer¬ 
tain  what  a  miracle  must  be,  both  from  the  attributes  of 
God  and  the  constitution  of  nature.  We  shall  then  in- 

*  By  Farmer,  ib.  ch.  i.  i  ii.  See  also  Campbell’s  Dissertation 
on  Miracles,  and  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  Note  E.  pp.  219 — 233. 
(Tr.) 
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quire  whether  the  definition  thus  obtained  is  accordant 
with  the  asage  of  ancient  languages. 

Such  is  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  and  such  its 
uniform  government,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  are 
mutually  dependant,  closely  connected,  and  bound  together 
by  perpetual  and  unchanging  laws.  Who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  n  gularity  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  with  the 
equable  motion  and  annual  revolution  of  the  planets  ?  Who 
has  not  marked  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  and  the  uniform  law's  which  regulate  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  material  bodies,  and  the  occurrence  of  all  the 
events  that  happen  around  us  ?  Every  one  must  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  formation,  growth,  and  decay  of  bodies 
take  place  in  a  fixed  precise  order,  and  that  the  whole 
mass  of  matter  composing  our  globe  is  so  wisely  divid¬ 
ed  and  arranged,  that  plants,  trees  and  animals,  when 
worn  out  by  age,  are  gradually  dissolved  to  form  the  germ 
and  nutriment  of  a  new  progeny  far  surpassing  the  former 
in  beauty,  strength,  and  every  other  excellence.  And  do 
not  all  these  changes  occur  according  to  laws  from  which 
nature  never  departs?* 

Nor  is  this  precise  and  perpetual  uniformity  confined  to 
that  part  of  nature  which  consists  of  an  endless  variety  of 
material  bodies.  The  mental  world  also  has  its  laws.  The 
soul  acts  according  to  fixed  principles.  Minds  are  united 
by  certain  law's  to  matter,  and  enabled  to  perceive,  to  rea¬ 
son,  to  enjoy  pleasure,  to  suffer  pain.  The  various  species 
of  brutes  arc  so  constituted  as  to  perceive  external  objects, 
to  shun  whatever  is  noxious,  and  by  various  expedients 
procure  their  food,  and  take  care  of  their  young.  In  all 
these  actions  they  follow  a  uniform  course  which  nature 
prescribes,  and  to  which  instinct  prompts. 

Similar  properties  man  possesses.  His  body,  like  that 


*  Seneca  Ep.  XXXVI. 
3  R 
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of  irrational  animals,  is  indeed  governed  by  certain  instincts 
on  which  the  continuance  and  preservation  of  his  species 
depend.  But  the  soul,  that  part  which  makes  him  man, 
and  elevates  him.  so  far  above  all  other  animals,  his  Creator 
formed  with  peculiar  care  and  wisdom.  We  are  not  left 
to  float  in  such  uncertainty,  that  we  must,  like  a  vessel 
drifted  on  rocks,  cling  to  whatever  opinions  may  chance  to 
come  in  our  way.  In  our  thoughts  and  reflections,  in  our 
inquiries  after  truth,  and  the  formation  of  all  our  opinions, 
we  are  guided  by  rules  common  to  all  men.  The  mind 
does  not  in  its  moral  or  intellectual  operations  act  at  ran¬ 
dom.  It  follows  an  established  train  of  thought,  and  obe3'S 
the  influence  of  peculiar  impulses.  Thus  we  avoid  igno¬ 
rance  and  error,  approve  what  is  right,  and  discover  what 
Is  true  ;  nor  do  we  embrace  any  opinion  till  the  mind  is 
satisfied  by  clear  and  convincing  arguments. 

Now  this  regularity,  this  wise  and  beautiful  harmony 
which  pervades  the  universe,  God  does  not  himself  dis¬ 
turb,  nor  permit  others  to  disturb.*  Destroy  this  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  admirable  order  and 
beauty  of  the  material  world  would  perish,  the  most  gift¬ 
ed  minds  would  be  set  afloat  like  a  helmless  ship,  on  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  sea,  and  all  happiness  as  well  as  all  certain  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  swept  from  the  universe,  t 

But  however  plainly^  the  nice  and  beautiful  mechanism  of 
nature  bespeaks  the  existence  of  a  God  who,  as  the  maker 
and  supreme  director  of  all  things,  deserves  the  love  and 
homage  of  mankind,  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  the 

•*=  Farmer  on  Miracles,  ch.  ii  §  1 — IV.  eh.  iii.  i  V.  VI  [Tr.] 
t  What  confusion  would  result  from  a  violation  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  course  of  nature,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fictions  of 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  who  represent  evil  spirits  as  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  men.  To  omit  others,  1  will  refer  for  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  these  monstrous  fictions  only  to  Shakspeare’s  “  Midsummer- 
Might’s  Dream." 
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Father  of  the  human  race  would  reveal  himself  still  more 
clearly  to  those  whom  he  has  enriched  with  so  many  and 
so  precious  tokens  of  his  kindness.  Especially  does  the 
benighted  miserable  condition  of  our  guilty  world  call 
loudh'for  a  revelation,  far  more  full,  more  clear,  and  more 
certain  than  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  deductions  of  rea¬ 
son.*  But  were  God  pleased  thus  to  reveal  what  man  can 
never  leaim  from  his  works  alone,  there  are  but  two  ways 
in  which  this  could  possibly  be  done. 

The  first  is  a  direct  revelation  to  every  individual  of 
the  human  race.  God  is  obviously  able  thus  to  communi¬ 
cate  to' all  men  such  a  knowledge  of  his  will  and  character 
as  they  need.  By  reversing  or  superseding  the  common 
laws  of  mind,  he  might  instruct  mankind  in  a  way  altogeth¬ 
er  new  and  supernatural  But  this  would  produce  great 
and  universal  confusion.  It  would  unhinge  our  minds  ;  it 
would  break,  the  mainspring  of  the  mental  world,  and  throw 
it  back  into  a  state  of  moral  chaos.  It  would  render  uncer¬ 
tain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error. 
It  would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which  we  learn,  and 
reason,  and  judge.  It  would  break  down  every  barrier  of 
reason,  and  let  the  fancy  loose  to  play  her  wildest  freaks 
and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would,  in  short, 
destroy  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  regularity  of  our  minds, 
and  compel  an  involuntary  assent  to  whatever  God  might 
be  supposed  to  dictate. 

This  method,  then,  we  must  reject,  and  resort  to  that  of 
a  revelation  only  to  a  few  individuals.  It  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  God  to  reveal  himself  to  a  part  of  mankind,  and 
then  employ  this  select  number  to  communicate  his  will  to 
the  rest.  This  would  indeed  be  a  departure  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  course  of  nature  ;  but  it  would  occur  at  intervals  so 

*  Leland  on  “  the  Advantage  and  J^Tecessity  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
nati07i.  Halyburlon’s  ^^JValural  Religion  insyfficient,  and  Revealed 
necessary."  Slillingfleet’s  Origines  Sacra.  JB.  I.  [Tr.] 
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distant,  and  in  cases  so  rare  and  striking,  as  not  to  disturb 
tbe  general  order  of  nature,  nor  diminish  the  utility  or  cer¬ 
tainty  of  her  laws.  But  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  im« 
postors,and  prevent  any  change  of  these  laws  among  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  God  must  establish  the  authority  of 
his  messengers  by  such  signs  and  credentials  as  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  others  of  their  divine  mission.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  we  can  assent  only  to 
adequate  evidence.  Every  man  ought  to  demand  clear  sa¬ 
tisfactory  proof,  and  thus  avoid  a  rash  assent,  and  guard 
against  the  arts  of  crafty  and  wicked  impostors.  We 
should  require  of  such  a  messenger  from  heaven  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  bare  excellency  of  his  instructions. 
He  must  teach  new  doctrines,  the  reasons  of  which  cannot 
be  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature.  Their  excellence 
would  indeed  show  their  utility,  but  it  could  not  alone 
prove  the  divinity  of  their  origin.  Does  all  that  is  true  and 
excellent  come  immediately  from  God  ?  The  truth,  then, 
or  the  excellency  alone  ot  a  doctrine,  will  not  point  us  to 
its  origin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctrines  taught 
by  such  a  messenger  lie  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  and 
appear  utterly  incredible,  could  we  receive  them,  however 
useful,  unless  accompanied  by  the  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  coming  from  God  ?  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
Ood  cannot,  except  by  his  works,  reveal  himself  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  or  that  he  must  accompany  the  revelation  by  such  a 
departure  from  the  laws  of  nature  as  will  prove  the  framer 
of  these  laws  to  be  the  author  of  that  revelation. 

But  such  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  mind  is  inadmissi¬ 
ble.  By  its  laws  of  sensation  and  reflection  we  obtain  all 
our  knowledge,  guide  our  actions,  and  procure  our  enjoy¬ 
ments.  A  departure  from  these  laws  would  be  not  merely 
an  exception,  but  such  a  total  derangement  of  the  essential 
principles  of  our  constitution  as  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and 
confound  all  its  operations.  There  must  then  be  a  departure 
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from  the  lawn  only  of  the  material  world.  Changes  here 
have  two  peculiar  advantages.  They  are  manifest ;  be¬ 
cause  they  fall  under  the  observalioa  of  our  senses,  and  offer 
no  violence  to  our  minds.  They  are  satisfactory ;  for 
they  are  well  adapted  to  confirm  the  authority  of  those  in 
whosf*  favour  such  miracles  are  wrought. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  true  nature  of  a  miracle.  If  is  a 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  the  material  world  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  authority  of  a  messenger  from 
God.  Bu:,  since  this  definition  may  not  convey  the  full 
and  exact  meaning  of  the  term,  we  will  proceed  to  specify 
some  circumstances  which  must  accompany  a  miracle  de 
sigiied  to  prove  the  authority  of  a  teacher  sent  from  hea¬ 
ven.* 

The  authority  of  such  a  teacher  should  rest  on  the  firmest 
basis.  Appointed  to  communicate  the  will  of  God  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  most  momentous  subjects,  his  office  is  of  wide 
extent,  and  vast  importance.  His  claims  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  supported  by  evidence  level  to  the  lowest  capacity, 
and  ac|;?pted  to  convince  every  class  of  men.  And,  as  his 
propel'  credentials  are  furnished  by  such  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  are  observabl  by  the  senses, 
these  deviations  must  be  so  obvious,  so  striking,  and  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked,  that  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  more 
gifted  and  intelligent  beholders,  may  be  able  to  judge  of 
their  nature.  Hence  as  all  are  equally  concerned  to  know 
whether  they  ought  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  him  who 
claims  to  be  received  as  a  teacher  invested  with  divine  au¬ 
thority,  the  evidence  of  miracles  must  be  intelligible  to 
all,  and  adapted  alike  to  men  of  weak,*  and  men  of  strong 
minds,  to  the  ignorant,  and  to  men  of  science  and  eruilition. 

Miracles,  then,  should  always  be  confined  to  sensible  ob¬ 
jects,  and  deviate  from  those  laws  ol  nature  which  are  com- 

*  Consult  on  the  nature  of  miracles  Slorrs’  Bib.  Theol.  B.  I.  ch.  8. 
Ill.  1.  Farmer,  ch.  I.  i  I-  [Tr.] 
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mon,  and  well  known  to  all.  Thus  will  every  mind  be  ex¬ 
cited,  every  eye  turned  towards  him  who  perforins  them  ; 
and  all  who  will  take  the  least  pains  may  determine,  with 
ease  and  eertainty,  whether  they  ought  to  receive  him  as, a 
divine  messenger.  Nor  should  he  shrink  from  public  ob¬ 
servation.  He  should  permit  and  even  challenge  the  seve¬ 
rest  scrutiny.  Befoie  all  should  he  perform  miracles  so 
void  of  art,  and  so  free  from  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud, 
that  every  spectator  may  observe  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  respecting  their  nature. 

Such  a  messerger  moreover,  must  not  employ  any  means, 
such  as  medicines,  sleight  of  hand,  and  other  helps,  which 
may  be  suspected  of  having  an  influence  in  producing  the 
miracles  he  performs.  An  air  of  suspicion  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  whole  transaction.  To  the  ignorant  and  inex¬ 
perienced  especially  would  it  appear  suspicious  ;  and  they 
would  be  unable  to  form  any  settled  opinion,  because  they 
could  not  determine  whether  the  effects  they  witnessed 
were  producetl  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  God,  or  by 
some  artifice  of  bis  pretended  messenger.  .If  then  he  re¬ 
sorts  to  any  means,  he  should  emplo\  those  only  whose 
nature  is  so  well  known  as  to  make  it  apparent  to  all,  that 
the  miracle  performed  is  not  an  effect  of  those  means,  but 
the  result  of  a  divine  interposition. 

Thus  do  we  see  still  more  clearly  the  nature  of  a  miracle. 
It  is  such  a  deviation  from  the  well-known  laws  of  the 
sensible  world  as  is  effected  by  the  command  of  a  teacher 
from  God  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  divine  mission 
and  authority. 

But  all  these  signs  would  be  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory, 
if  beings  hostile  to  God  were  able  at  will  to  control  the 
laws  of  the  material  world.  We  know  not  the  power  of 
these  evil  spirits,  nor  within  what  limits  their  baleful  agency 
is  confined  ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  tamper  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  mere  magnitude  of  an  alleged  miracle 
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could  not  prove  its  divine  origin.  Nor,  in  this  case,  could 
the  doctrines  of  a  teacher  thus  recommended  decide  our 
judgment.  His  doctrines  are  supported  by  his  miracles  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  are  brought  into  suspicion  the  former  must 
fall  with  them.  Their  nature  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  cri* 
terion.  Especially  will  such  a  criterion  be  inadmissible,  if 
he  teaches  what  i-  so  sublime  tiiai  reason  cannot  reach  it, 
or  so  obscure  and  abstruse  that  reason  cannot  fathom  it. 
True;  wt  should  more  readily  believe  him  to  be  a  divinely 
commissioned  teacdier  whose  doctrines  were  at  once  worthy 
of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  powers  of  man.  But  even 
that  wh’ch  thus  bears  the  impress  of  Deity,  and  accords 
with  the  dictates  of  human  reason,  may  still  be  liable  to 
doubts.  All  men  do  not  think  alike;  their  opinions  are 
endlessly  various;  and  the  doctrines,  therefore,  of  a  teach¬ 
er  cannot  be  considered  a  proper  and  safe  criterion  of 
his  miracles.*  Those  who  adopt  this  criterion  seem  to 
argue  in  a  circle.  They  first  adduce  a  miracle  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  doctrine,  and  then  plead  the  excellence  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  If  God  employs 
miracles  to  confirm  the  authority  of  his  messengers,  he 
must  not  permit  any  beings  contrary  to  his  will  to  violate 
the  established  laws  of  the  material  world. t  As  he  is  the 
author,  supporter  and  controller  of  these  laws,  every  de¬ 
parture  from  them  must  spring  from  his  will,  and  in  him 
alone  must  its  cause  be  found.  A  miracle,  thus  clearly 
proceeding  from  his  hand,  is  amply  sufficient  to  establish 
the  authority  of  his  servants. 

From  these  remarks  we  may  infer  the  true  nature  of  a 
miracle,  and  form  a  clear  and  perfect  definition.  MiracleSj 
then^  are  events  observable  by  the  senses^  involving  a  ma~ 

*  If  a  religion,  however,  had  already  been  confirmed  by  miracles,  we 
should  think  differently.  For  this  religion,  since  God  is  never  inconsistent 
with  himself,  would  be  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the  doctrines  of  those 
who  pretend  lo  work  miracles. 

+  Farmer  discusses  this  point  very  fully  and  ably  in  clih.  ii — iv.  (Tr.) 
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T  ‘fest  departure  from  the  well  known  la^f^s  of  nature^ 
and  produced  hy  God  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  con- 
firming  in  the  view  of  men  the  authority  of  his  ambas¬ 
sadors. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  character  of  miracles 
as  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  very  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  modes  of  speakiiig  on  this  subject  used  by 
the  ancients,  and  by  those  too  who  pretended  to  exhibit 
prodigies.  All  ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
seem  to  consider  miracles  as  events  falling  under  the  notice 
of  our  senses,  and  deviating  from  those  laws  of  nature 
which  are  well  known  to  all.  The  very  terms,  employed 
to  designate  a  miracle,  confirm  this  remark.  If  the  means 
of  proof  were  not  so  accessible  to  my  readers,  I  might  easi¬ 
ly  illustrate  this  point  by  a  vast  variety  of  quotations.  A 
few,  therefore,  will  suffice. 

The  Hebrews,  to  designate  a  miracle,  used  the  word 
which  signifies  any  sign  whatever.  Thus  the  plural 
mniN  generally  means  the  stars,  because  they  are  signs  to 
husbandmen,  mariners,  and  others.*  Greek  writers  use 
tfriga  in  a  similar  sense.  Thus  Aralus  speaking  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies: 

auTog  ya^  rays  crijxar'iv  s^avw  krj^i^sv. 

But  the  Hebrew  HlK  is  also  employed  to  denote  mira¬ 
culous  events  which,  if  not  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  de¬ 
signed  also  to  prove  a  divine  interposition,  could  not  proper¬ 
ly  be  designated  by  this  term.  Hence  it  is  very  frequent¬ 
ly  used  in  the  sacred  writings  to  express  such  events  as  the 
miracles  performed  by  Moses  in  Egypt. t  which  doubtless 
were  departures  from  the  established  order  of  nature,  and 
fell  under  the  notice  of  the  senses.  A  word  of  the  same 
signification,  ayahuuy  occurs  also  in  the  Koran,  f  The 

*  Gen.  i,  14.  t  Exod.  iv.  8.  vii,  3.,  &c.  t  Ch.  ii.  72.  xxvi.  4.  xxxix. 
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Greeks  seem,  by  and  (fyi/j-sTov,  to  express  the  same  meta¬ 
phor.  Thus  Homer  describing  a  prodigy  that  attracted'aH 
eyes  :* 

tvS’  icpavri  jxgyao'ij/xa — 

Plato  asserts,  that  God  never  deceives  men,  iVs  xara  (puv 
‘ra(fla£,  sVs  xara  Xoyisg,  ’^7$  xma.  (Ty]ij.s!uv  cro|H'ffag.t  Every  one 
knows  that  the  same  usage  prevails  in  the  New  Testament 
where  <r>]fji£7bv,J  the  word  by  which  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lates  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  miracle.  Other 
Greek  writers  I  need  not  mention. 

Another  word,  employed  by  the  Hebrew's  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  miracles,  is  ilpIO-  This  often  occurs  in  connexion 
with  niK,  and  is  used  to  denote  any  event  which  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  nature,  or  has  any  thing  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  admiration  of  men.  §  The  conjecture  of  Schultens 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  word  seems  to  me  very  plau- 
sible.jl  He  derives  it  from  the  verb,  afata,  to  invert,  to 
change.  Hence  comes  the  Arabic  noun  eftun,  prodigy, 
miracle.  This  coincides  with  our  definition  of  a  miracle, 
and  confirms  the  views  w'e  have  taken. 

The  same  term  is  sometimes  used  respecting  men  whose 
extraordinary  character  excites  a  degree  of  wonder.  Thus 
very  often  in  the  Hebrew  prophets. IT  In  a  similar  sense 
Cicero  seems  once  to  have  employed  the  Greek 
More  frequently,  however,  the  Hebrew  term  denoting  mi¬ 
racles  refers,  like  cg^ag,  to  events  and  things  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary,  wonderful  character  ;  for  <re^ag,  according  to  the 
Alexandrine  version,  corresponds  to  So  Hesiod, 

speaking  of  the  infernal  regions  : — tt 

*  Iliad  Lib.  II.  308.  t  De  Rep.  Lib.  II.  p.  607.  Ed.  Fic. 

$  Matt.  xii.  38,  39.  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  Acts  iv.  30.  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  &c. 

^  Exod.  vii.  3.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  43.,  &c.  ||  In  his  Clavis  p.  243. 

^  Isa.  viii.  18.  Ezek.  xii.  6.  11.  xxiv.  24. 

Ad  Attic.  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  ix.  cir.  fin.  tt  Thcogon.  v.  743 — 4. 
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- Ssivov  T£  xa'i  d’^avarotgi  SrSoKi'f 

tSto  Ts^ag. 

Thus  Homer  also,  describing  an  omen ; — * * * § 
fAEv  to5’  scprivs  H^ag  f^sja  ix‘>^7isra  Zsug. 

But  to  extend  these  quotations  would  be  superfluous. 
The  same  usage  prevails  very  extensively  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  in  other  Greek  authors.  Of  a  similar  import 
are  the  Latin  terms  prodigia,  monstra,  portenta,  mira- 
cula,  ostenta.  These  all  denote  sensible  objects  which 
tend  to  excite  the  admiration,  the  fears,  or  anxieties  of  men. 
But  this  point  is  so  plain,  and  the  means  of  pursuing  the 
investigation  are  so  abundant,  and  so  accessible  to  every 
student,  that  I  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  part  of 
my  subject,  t 

There  is,  however,  another  Hebrew  term,  nSSj  used  to 
denote  such  events  as  apparently  transcend  the  powers  of 
man,  and  seem  therefore  to  be  at  variance  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  course  of  nature. J  The  Seventy  translate  this 
word  by  SaufAarfia ;  a  rendering  which  agrees  with  the  usage 
of  Greek  writers.  For  Sau/jia  and  its  derivatives  are  used 
by  these  writers  to  designate  whatever  is  very  extraordina¬ 
ry,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  perform. 
Thus  Herodotus  calls  the  flight  of  Arion  Swu/xa  jmsyigov.  §  In 
a  similar  sense  are  used  the  verbs  SiavnoLtrispysTv,]]  SavjxaToffoisrv, 

*  Iliad.  Lib.  II.  324. 

t  Livy  Lib.  xxiv.  10.  Of  such  wonders  he  gives  many  and  copious 
accounts.  So  Ovid,  who  frequently  employs  the  word  miraculum :  Me- 
tamorph.  Lib.  Ill,  673.  vii,  294.  where  he  speaks  of  miracula  monstri; 
also  xii.  175,  &c.  So  other  writers  in  numberless  instances.  Especially 
in  Cicero  de  Divinatione  may  be  seen  what  meaning  the  ancients  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  words  mentioned  above.  . 

{  Exod.  XV.  11.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  15.  Schultens  on  Prov.  xxx.  18,  19. 

§  Lib.  I.  ch.xxiii..  ||  Xenophon,  Sympos.  Cap.  ii,  1.  vii.  2. 
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But  the  point  is  too  plain  to  need  further  discussion.  From 
these  few  and  brief  illustrations  it  must  be  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  terms,  employed  by  the  ancients  when 
speaking  of  miracles,  all  referred  to  such  events  as  struck 
the  senses,  and  involved  a  departure  from  the  well  known 
laws  of  nature. 

1.  The  foregoing  remarks  suggest  some  conclusions 
which  we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  modern  philosophers,  in  defining  the 
nature  of  miracles,  have  deviated  widely  from  the  views 
and  usage  of  the  ancients.  With  us  the  term  has  a  far 
more  extensive  meaning.  It  i>  used  to  express  any  special 
agency  of  God,  even  that  which  relates  to  the  soul,  and 
other  objects  which  can  be  seen  only  ^‘by  the  mind’s 
eye.”  But  here,  as  in  every  department  of  philosophy, 
those  who  listen  not  to  the  voice  of  experience  or  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  form  their  crude  conclusions  at  random,  or  by 
caprice,  are  exposed  to  numberless  errors.  These  philoso¬ 
phers,  overlooking  in  their  definition  the  prevailing  usage 
of  ancient  writers,  have  rendered  ambiguous  the  whole 
dispute  respecting  miracles,  and  entangled  the  subject  with 
so  many  irrelevant  questions  as  to  weaken  very  much  the 
argument  for  the  Scriptures  drawn  from  this  source.  We 
should  therefore,  adhere  to  the  definition  of  a  miracle  which 
has  been  given  on  the  preceding  pages,  nor  force  upon  the 
sacred  writers  a  meaning  of  which  they  never  dreamed,  a  de¬ 
finition  excogitated  in  the  closet  of  modern  metaphysicians. 

2.  We  may  observe,  also,  how  groundless  is  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  a  miracle  proves  the  existence  of  two  or  more 
Gods.  If  a  miracle  is  a  departure  from  the  established 
laws  of  the  material  sensible  world,  we  can  easily  per¬ 
ceive  the  futility  of  their  objection  who  pretend  that 
they  should  be  forced,  on  actually  seeing  a  miracle,  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  two  Gods,  one  of  whom  wantonly 
infringes  those  laws  which  the  other  has  instituted.  But  a 
miracle  does  not  exhibit  God  at  variance  with  himself.  Not 
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at  all.  The  same  thing  often  happens  in  respect  to  other 
laws.  When  objects  of  paramount  importance  require  a 
departure  from  rules  comparatively  unimportant,  men  fre¬ 
quently  set  these  aside,  while  they  preserve  inviolate  those, 
principles  which  are  of  great  and  essential  moment.  Sure¬ 
ly,  then,  God  may  permit  the  same  thing  to  take  place  in 
the  material  world.  To  this  part  of  his  works  miracles  arc 
always  confined.  The  laws  of  mind  are  not  deranged,  but 
its  powers  are  rather  unfolded,  and  kept  in  regular  harmo¬ 
nious  operation.  Now,  since  God  in  revealing  his  will  to 
mankind  must  deviate  either  from  the  laws  of  matter,  or 
from  the  laws  of  mind,  the  deviation  should  obviously  be 
made  where  it  would  produce  the  least  confusion,  and  the 
fewest  evils.  Matter,  then,  should  be  the  sole  province  of 
miracles,  because  the  laws  of  mind  are  too  important,  too 
essential  to  admit  any  infringement.  So  far,  then,  are  mi¬ 
racles  from  proving  God  to  be  at  variance  with  himself, 
that  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in  superintending  the 
world,  and  preserving  in  perfect  harmony  the  seemingly 
conflicting  laws  of  nature,  evinces  that  no  being  but  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  is  able  to  produce  a 
miracle. 

3.  We  derive  from  our  remarks  the  still  further  inference, 
that  we  cannot,  on  observing  a  miracle,  always  determine 
whether  God  put  forth  a  special  interposition,  or  so  consti¬ 
tuted  nature  at  first  as  to  produce  of  herself  this  departure 
from  her  wonted  course ;  or  whether  indeed  other  beings, 
far  more  powerful  than  man,  may  not  be  employed  in  per¬ 
forming  miracles.*  We  need  not,  however,  attempt  to  set¬ 
tle  these  points.  For  we  do  not  inquire  how  an  event, 
supposed  to  be  miraculous,  took  place.  If  a  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  it  must  be  a  miracle  ;  and  no  mi¬ 
racle  can  occur  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 

*  Farmer  on  Miracles,  ch.  i  }  iii.  pp.  26 — 30.  Ch.  ii.  §  i.  ii.  iii.  ir. 
Ch.  iii.  §  i.  Li.  Farmer  seems,  on  this  point,  to  differ  from  our  author.  (Tr  ) 
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Some  have  supposed,  that  every  miracle  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  check  to  prevent  the  extension  of  such 
miraculous  changes,  and  keep  nature  from  being  thrown 
back  into  all  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  primeval  chaos. 
Such  an  expedient  they  call  a  restoring  miracle.  But 
whence  the  necessity  of  such  an  expedient  ?  It  seems,  from 
what  has  been  said,  to  be  unnecessary.  We  cannot  be 
certain  that  such  a  series  of  changes  as  might  result  from 
a  miracle,  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  ;  nor  do  we  know 
that  such  a  series  may  not  come  within  the  scope  of  that 
constitution  which  he  has  established. 

4.  The  foregoing  observations  will  justify  another  very' 
important  conclusion.  If  miracles  are  designed  to  confirm 
the  authority  of  messengers  from  God,  he  will  not,  after 
having  established  a  religion  by  miraculous  interpositions, 
make  or  permit,  for  any  other  cause  whatever,  subsequent 
deviations  from  the  course  of  nature.  A  religion  thus  es¬ 
tablished  needs  no  additional  miracles  ;  and  no  object  but 
this  can  be  of  importance  sufficient  to  induce  God  to  disturb, 
by  too  frequent  exceptions,  the  uniformity  of  those  laws 
on  which  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  well  being  of 
his  creatures  depend.  Egregiously  mistaken,  then,  are 
those  in  our  day  who  arrogate  to  their  prayers,  or  to 
their  peculiar  faith  in  God,  a  power  of  producing  mir- 
racles. 

5.  It  is  further  obvious,  that  any  religion,  well  support¬ 
ed  by  historical  evidence,  may  be  confirmed  by  miracles. 
God  will  give  no  one  liberty  to  alter  at  pleasure  the  laws, 
of  nature  ;  because  this  would  clothe  error  with  a  garb  so 
very  like  that  of  truth,  that  men  could  not  determine,  with 
certainty,  what  proceeded  from  his  hand.  It  follows,  then, 
that  any  religion,  whatever  its  internal  character,  must,  if 
confirmed  by  miracles,  be  of  divine  origin.  I  would,  with 
Cicero,*  even  attribute  ancient  divination  to  God,  if  the 


*  De  Divinatione,  Lib.  i. 
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miracles,  alleged  in  its  favour,  had  actually  been  perform¬ 
ed.  But  they  are  generally  gross  and  palpable  fabrications. 
The  cautious  Tully  himself  suggests,  that  the  story  of  At- 
tius  Naevius  cutting  a  flint  with  a  razor,  is  a  contemptible 
fiction  ;  and  he  reminds  us  that  philosophers  ought  to  shut 
their  ears  against  all  fictions.  Hence  those  books  which  we 
consider  of  divine  authority  inform  us,  that  the  highest  glory 
of  God  is  displayed  in  the  production  of  miracles.*  We 
ought,  therefore,  even  before  examining  the  nature  of  his 
doctrines,  to  receive  as  a  teacher  from  God  any  one  who 
performs  miracles  in  support  of  his  claims.  For  none  but 
God  can  be  the  real  author  of  miracles  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
by  whose  word  a  miracle  is  wrought,  must  be  invested  with 
u  commission  from  God,  and  thus  qualified  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  believed. 

6.  It  results  finally  from  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  that  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
though  proceeding  from  God  alone,  may  sometimes,  if  the 
case  require  it,  be  injurious  to  individuals.  Miracles  are 
often  intended  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  wicked  men. 
But  the  benevolence  which  leads  God  to  reveal  his  will, 
and  give  mankind  a  fuller  and  clearer  knowledge  of  him¬ 
self  than  reason  could  gather  from  his  works,  demands  that 
the  great  majority  of  miracles  should,  by  promoting  human 
happiness,  proclaim  a  God  of  mercy  to  be  their  author. 

III.  Let  us  now  pass  from  the  nature  of  miracles  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  a  knowledge  of  all  the  powers  and  laws  of 
the  universe  is  requisite  to  judge  respecting  miracles^ 
or  whether  we  cannot,  without  this  knowledge,  deter¬ 
mine  what  events  are  miraculous.  Our  definition  of  a 
miracle,  drawn  from  the  usage  of  ancient  writers,  prepares 
us  to  meet  and  disarm  our  adversaries.  For  most  of  the 
difficulties  attending  this  subject  have  arisen  from  the  in- 


Exod.  XV.  11.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  15.  Farmer  ch.  v. 
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consistent,  fluctuating  definitions  of  modern  philosophers. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  see  what  answer  can  be  given  to  our  op¬ 
ponents  by  those  who  suppose  miracles  to  be  produced  by 
a  peculiar,  extraordinary  effort  of  the  Deity.  For  no  one 
who  does  not  know  precisely  how  much  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  alone  are  able  to  effect,  can  judge  respecting  the  agen¬ 
cy  by  which  a  miracle  is  produced.  But  the  empire  of 
nature  is  so  boundless,  and  includes  so  many  beings,  and 
so  many  worlds  of  which  we  can  form  not  even  a  con¬ 
ception,  who  will  arrogate  to  himself  knowledge  so  deep 
and  extensive  ? 

Others,  perceiving  this  difficulty,  have  supposed,  that  all 
efiects  are  to  be  considered  miraculous  which  surpass  the 
powers  of  man.  This  notion  of  a  miracle  was  adopted  by 
S.  R.  Less,*  and  others.  But  even  this  seems  not  to  satisfy 
those  who  dispute  against  miracles.  For  it  does  not,  in  the 
first  place,  determine  with  certainty  what  the  powers  of 
man  can  do.  Many  energies  both  of  body  and  mind 
may  lie  so  deeply  concealed  as  to  elude  and  baffle  all  the 
researches  of  philosophy  and  science.  But,  secondly,  we 
can  imagine  many  things,  not  above  the  reach  of  human 
power,  which  nevertheless  must  be  considered  miraculous. 
We  might  refer,  for  an  example,  to  Plato’s  story  of  Gyges.t 
When  he  turned  the  beazel  of  his  ring  towards  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  he  could,  it  is  said,  be  seen  by  no  one,  though 
he  himself  saw  clearly  all  things  around  him.  He  might, 
by  this  means,  have  done  many  things  which,  though  not 
transcending  human  power,  ought  still  to  be  deemed  mira¬ 
culous.  For  we  ask,  not  how  great  is  the  power  that  pro¬ 
duces  any  effect,  but  whether  that  power  in  producing  it 
follows  the  established  and  well  known  laws  of  nature.! 
Elisha  caused  an  axe  to  swim.§  Was  there  any  thing  in 

*  Wahrheit  der  Christlichen  Religion,  pp,  244 — 256. 

t  De  Repub  Lib  ii.  Also  Cicero  de  Offic.  Lib.  iii,  c,  9. 

t  Farmer  ch.  i,  pp.  10,  11.  note.  §  2  Kings  vi.  6. 
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this  that  surpassed  the  powers  of  man  ?  Could  not  the  pro¬ 
phet  sustain  an  axe  in  water  ?  But  for  an  axe  of  itself  to 
swim  in  water  is  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature  ; 
and  this  deed  of  Elisha  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  miracle.  Thus  do  we  see  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  powers  of  man  furnish  a  proper  criterion 
of  events  supposed  to  be  miraculous. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  examine  what  others  have  said  respecting 
the  nature  of  miracles,  but  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  have  established  may  be  applied  to  the  point  un¬ 
der  discussion. 

In  judging  of  events  apparently  miraculous,  we  do  not 
ask  by  what  or  how  great  power  they  were  produced.  If 
they  are  manifest  exceptions  to  the  common  well  known 
laws  of  nature,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  power  of 
God,  or  of  nature  alone  produced  them.  All  that  consti¬ 
tutes  and  distinguishes  a  miracle  lies  in  its  being  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  those  laws.  Now,  such  an  anomaly  cannot,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  take  place  without  the  permission  of 
God ;  and  whatever  event,  therefore,  manifestly  deviates 
from  the  uniform  well  known  course  of  nature  must  be 
deemed  miraculous.  But  this  can  be  said  of  events  which, 
considered  by  themselves,  do  by  no  means  surpass  the 
powers  of  man.  To  cut  a  flint  does  not  exceed  his  ability  ; 
but,  if  he  cuts  it  with  a  razor,  could  we  deny  this  to  be 
miraculous  ?  Why  ?  Because  we  observe  in  this  case  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  common  familiar  law  of  nature. 

We  see,  then,  how  unreasonable  are  the  clamours  of  those 
who  contend,  that  no  man,  without  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature  can  safely  sit  in  judgment  on 
miracles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain  by  what  power 
miracles  are  produced.  As  to  the  real  powers  of  nature, 
indeed,  vve  must,  if  honest,  confess  that  we  know  absolute- 
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\y  nothinff.*  But  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  the  cstab- 
llshed  course  of  her  operations.  This  every  one  learns 
from  daily  experience  and  observation.  Since  a  miracle, 
then,  is  a  departure  from  this  well  known  course  of  nature, 
all  men,  thougii  unacquainted  with  some  of  her  latent  en¬ 
ergies,  and  unable  to  tell  by  what  power  a  particular  effect 
may  have  been  produced,  can  nevertheless  judge  respect¬ 
ing  miracles.  We  should  therefore  beware,  when  we  see 
an  event  apparently  miraculous,  of  requiring  proof,  that  it 
was  not  brought  about  by  the  powers  of  nature.  Such 
proof  may  require  more  knowledge  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
beings  so  weak  and  ignorant  as  man.  To  convince  a  can¬ 
did  judge,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  such  an  event  is 
at  variance  with  the  established  order  of  nature.  If  a  man, 
by  his  mere  word,  covers  a  large  tract  of  country  with 
frogs,  or  brings  upon  it  tempests  and  storms  of  hail,  he  sure¬ 
ly  performs  a  miracle.  But  is  not  nature,  who  every  year 
sends  forth  from  her  bosom  such  vast  numbers  of  them, 
able  to  produce  frogs  ?  Do  not  tempests  often  arise  from 
natural  causes  ?  Taught  by  experience,  does  not  the  hus¬ 
bandman  fear  and  flee  from  hail-storms  ?  When  a  divine 
messenger,  therefore,  produces  such  effects,  I  do  not  in¬ 
quire  whether  they  were  brought  about  by  a  special  inter¬ 
position  of  God,  or  by  the  common  powers  of  nature.  Noj 
I  ask  merely  whether  those  events  took  place  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deviate  from  the  established  course  of  things  ? 
Tf  they  did,  I  deem  them  miracles.  Nor  do  I  fear  lest 
posterity,  more  knowing  than  myself,  will  find  that  in  all 
these  there  was  nothing  really  miraculous.  When  I  see  a 
manifest  deviation  from  those  laws  of  nature  which  never 
obey  the  voice  of  man  alone,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  fu¬ 
ture  generations,  living  under  tiie  same  constitution,  and 

*  See  Brown  on  Cause  and  Ell’cct,  or  his  Lectures  on  Mental  Phil, 
i.eett.  V — VII.,  for  clearer  and  more  correct  views  on  this  point.  (Tr.) 
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observing  the  operation  of  the  same  laws,  will  form  re¬ 
specting  such  an  event  the  same  opinion  with  myself.  For 
an  exception  can  never  become  a  rule.  Then  would  it 
cease  to  be  a  rule.  The  supposition  is  refuted  by  the  very 
idea  of  a  law,  and  by  the  uniform  course  of  nature.  The 
more  carefully  we  observe  her  operations,  the  more  clearly 
shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  every  exception  to  her  laws. 
Hence  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  posterity,  be¬ 
coming  better  acquainted  with  physical  causes,  will  per¬ 
ceive  still  more  plainly  than  we  do  the  nature  of  those  mi¬ 
racles  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  wonder  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  seriously  called  in  question. 

If  now  we  are  unable,  as  our  opponents  assert,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  events  are  miraculous,  the  only  reason  is,  that 
we  cannot  always  ascertain  what  accords  with  the  establish¬ 
ed  course  of  nature,  and  what  her  la  ws  would  in  every 
case  require.  We  have  already  proved,  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  powers  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  judge 
correctly  of  miracles.  We  have  also  shown,  that  we  are 
not  to  inquire  by  what  agency  they  were  produced,  but 
merely  whether  they  took  place  according  or  contrary  to 
the  uniform  course  of  nature.  If  they  cross  her  wonted 
path,  they  are  miraculous  ;  if  they  follow  her  footsteps,  we 
should  regard  them  as  natural  events.  Thus  the  whole  dis¬ 
pute  comes  to  a  single  point,  and  turns  on  the  question  of 
our  being  able  to  discover  the  established  course  of  nature. 
It  therefore  remains  for  us  only  to  prove  our  ability  to  as¬ 
certain  what  course  nature  would  in  a  given  case  take, 
and  thus  determine  what  events  are  departures  from  that 
course. 

1.  All  the  changes  in  the  material  world  may  be  reduced 
to  three  classes.  The  first  includes  those  which  occur 
daily  in  a  uniform  unchanging  manner  Such  are  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  every  day,  the  regular  return  of 
the  seasons,  the  facts  that  rivers  never  flow  back  to  their 
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sources,  that  the  dead  do  not  rise  from  their  graves,  and  an 
endless  number  of  similar  instances.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  in  such  cases  to  doubt  respecting  the  course  of  nature; 
for  the  concurrent  unvarying  testimony  of  all  men  in  every 
age  and  country  has  taught  most  clearly  and  certainly  what 
that  course  is. 

2.  Another  class  consists  of  those  changes  which^  because 
rarely  observed.,  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
nat  ure,  but  are  found  on  closer  examination  to  coincide 
ivith  those  laws.  Of  this  kind  are  what  profane  writers 
call  omens,  prodigies,  monsters,  and  other  strange  phenom¬ 
ena  ;*  as  when  the  heavens  are  said  to  rain  blood  or  stones; 
when  a  house,  a  tree,  or  any  other  object  is  smitten  with 
lightning;  when  a  monster  is  brought  forth,  a  comet  ap¬ 
pears,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  occurs.  Such 
events,  though  rare,  and  their  cause  often  obscure,  must 
be  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  their  occurring  occasionally, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature.  On  this  point 
we  have  no  doubt,  because  we  are  far  better  acquainted 
than  the  ancients  with  the  causes  which  produce  such  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  even  the  nice,  exquisite 
harmony  of  nature’s  operations,  by  which,  for  example, 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  takes  place,  often  occasions 
such  appearances  as  are  easily  mistaken  by  the  ignorant 
for  deviations  from  her  ordinary  course. 

3.  The  last  class  I  shall  specify  embraces  a  large  variety 
of  changes  which  appear  to  deviate  from  the  wonted 
path  of  nature  merely  because  her  powers  are  so  skil¬ 
fully  managed  as  to  effect  what  nature  left  to  herself 
could  never  do.  To  this  class  belong  those  nameless  and 
numberless  arts  which  jugglers  employ  to  amuse  or  deceive 
the  simple.  By  their  extensive  acquaintance  with  nature 

*  Besides  Livy,  so  often  quoted  above,  and  other  ancient  writers,  Sue¬ 
tonius  relates  a  vast  number  of  such  strange  events.  See  his  Life  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Cesar,  c.  81  ;  of  Octavius,  c.  94  ;  of  Vespasian,  c.  5.,  &c.  S-c. 
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they  often  manage  her  powers  so  as  to  produce  phenomena 
truly  Avonderful.  Such  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt.  To  such  arts  were  those  ad¬ 
dicted  whom  the  Greeks  called  SaufAWTOTroio;,  ^avixarovgyol^ 
whose  miracles  were  often  nothing  more  than  a  singular 
swiftness  in  running,  or  some  other  extraordinary  motions 
of  the  body.  Akin  to  these  arc  the  tricks,  in  our  day,  of 
itinerant  quacks,  rope-dancers,  and  other  jugglers.  These 
exploits,  however  seemingly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  are  found  to  tally  exactly  with  them.  By  machines 
of  modern  invention  philosophers  employ  the  elements  and 
laws  of  nature  so  as  to  produce  effects  which  to  the  vulgar 
appear  truly  miraculous. 

We  have  now  specified  all  the  changes  that  result  from 
the  laws  of  nature  alone.  If  those  events,  then,  which  we 
call  miraculous,  and  deem  sufficient  to  establish  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  messenger  from  God,  can  be  clearly  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  these  changes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  universe  is  not  re¬ 
quisite  to  form  a  safe  and  accurate  judgment  respecting 
miracles. 

As  to  the  first  class  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Events, 
occurring  in  accordance  with  laws  which  are  fixed,  and 
obvious  to  our  very  senses,  become  from  our  earliest  years 
gradually  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  perceive  at  once  the 
least  deviation,  and  easily  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  There  is  no  difference  here  between  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  for  having  the  same  senses,  and 
deriving  from  experience  similar  knowledge,  all  think  es¬ 
sentially  alike.  Should  a  man  command  the  sun  to  stop 
in  his  march  through  the  heavens,  and  prolong  the  day, 
who  would  not  perceive  here  a  wide  and  striking  deviation 
from  nature’s  wonted  course  ?  This  opinion  would  be  just 
as  certain  as  the  fact,  so  amply  attested  by  universal  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  sun  sets  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Wine 
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is  usually  made  from  grapes.  Now,  should  a  man,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  from  God,  give  to  common  water  the  properties 
of  the  best  wine,  could  we  doubt  that  in  this  change  of  wa¬ 
ter  into  wine  there  was  such  an  exception  to  the  laws  of 
nature  as  could  not  occur  without  a  divine  interposition? 
But  this  point  is  so  plain  that  any  further  remarks  upon 
it  would  be  deemed  altogether  superfluous.  Hence  Hume 
appeals  to  the  very  clearness  with  which  miracles  may  be 
distinguished  from  common  events,  and  the  uniform  tenor 
of  nature,  to  destroy  their  credibility.*  Miracles  deviat¬ 
ing  from  general  experience,  can  never,  he  presumes,  have 
the  least  shadow  of  valid  proof ;  because  the  uniform  con¬ 
current  experience  of  every  age  and  country  must  outweigh 
and  neutralize  any  testimony  that  can  be  brought  for  their 
support.  Were  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  accords, 
and  what  is  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  a  philoso¬ 
pher  so  acute  would  surely  never  argue  thus.  This  Mo¬ 
hammed  knew  full  well.t  Aware  that  even  the  most  is- 
norant  can  easily  perceive  what  deviates  from  the  uniform 
course  of  nature,  he  prudently  chose  to  confess,  that  God 
had  not  empowered  him  to  work  miracles,  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  himself  by  suspicious  ones  to  the  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  multitude,  f  Respecting  those  events,  then, 
which  deviate  from  daily  experience,  and  the  uniform  per¬ 
petual  laws  of  nature,  all  men  are  alike  able  to  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  satisfactory  opinion. 

“  Essay  ou  Miracles.  See  his  Essay,  vol.  II.  sec.  x.  On  the  Gordian  knot 
of  this  Essay  there  may  be  found  some  pertinent  and  decisive  remarks  in 
Brown’s  Cause  and  Etfcct,  notes  E.  and  F.  pp.  219 — 240.  (Tr.) 

t  Koran,  ch.  xxvi,  etsqq.  xiii,  9.  xvii,  91.  sqq. 

f  Mohammed  was  sorely  harrassed  on  this  subject  by  the  demands  ol 
his  opposers.  Considering  the  power  of  working  miracles  as  the  proper 
badge  of  a  prophet,  they  solemnly  promised,  if  he  would  give  this  proof 
of  his  claims,  to  submit  implicitly  to  his  guidance.  To  appease  their  cla¬ 
mors,  and  remove  their  doubts,  he  assigns  a  variety  of  reasons  for  not  per- 
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I.et  US  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which  seem,  on  account  of  their  unfrequent  occur¬ 
rence,  to  depart  from  the  established  course  of  nature,  but 
are  found  on  closer  inspection  to  result  from  the  operation 
of  her  laws.  Such  events,  though  bearing  the  aspect  of 
miracles,  and  for  this  reason  deemed  miraculous  by  the 
ancients,  can  nevertheless  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  the  proper  credentials  of  an  ambassador 
from  God.  Many  of  the  events  belonging  to  this  class  fol¬ 
low  certain  laws  of  nature  which  longer  experience,  or 
more  thorough  examination  would  discover.  Such  are 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  destruction  of  trees, 
houses  and  men  by  lightning  ;  the  birth  of  monsters  in 
consequence  of  some  injury  received,  or  frightful,  offensive 
object  seen  during  pregnancy.  In  these  and  similar  events 
there  is  nothing  miraculous.  This  assertion  the  learned 
labour  to  prove  ;  and  the  illiterate  easily  perceive,  and 
readily  admit  its  truth.  Now,  if  a  person  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  himself  as  a  messenger  from  God,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  men,  should  by  his  word,  or  his  prayers,  cause 
lightning  to  descend  from  heaven  and  burn  up  a  victim, 
should  raise  a  storm  of  hail,  or  hush  a  raging  tempest,  all 
must  perceive  in  such  events  a  manifest  deviation  from  the 
course  of  nature.  Those  events  of  this  class  which  do  not 
occur  in  a  regular  way,  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
real  miracles  by  this  mark,  that  the  latter  must,  as  we  have 

forming  miracles :  1.  God  is  a  Sovereign — not  to  be  called  to  an  account 
for  withholding  miraculous  powers. — 2.  Miracles  are  useless — God  has 
foreordained  every  man  to  be  either  a  believer,  or  an  unbeliever ;  and  mi¬ 
racles  can  never  reverse  this  decree. — ^3.  Former  miracles  were  ineffectual — 
other  means  must  now  be  tried. — 4.  The  mercy  of  God — their  guilt  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  evidence  of  miracles  would  have  been  too  heinous  for  divine 
goodness  to  respite  or  endure. — 5.  The  inevitable  abuse  of  miracles — infi¬ 
dels  would  have  imputed  them  to  magic,  or  charged  them  with  imposture. 
See  Sale’s  Koran,  chh.  vi.  xiii.  xv.  xvii.  xxi.  xxix.  (Tr.) 
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shown,  lake  place  by  the  command,  or  the  prayers  of  a 
man  who  wishes  thus  to  convince  others  that  he  has  been 
appointed  by  God  to  reveal  his  will.  But  if  any  events, 
however  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  well  known  laws 
of  nature,  occur  without  such  a  command,  they  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  miraculous  even  though  wholly  inexplica¬ 
ble,  and  objects  of  attention  and  wonder  to  all.  Were  they 
real  miracles,  the  voice  of  God  in  them  would  be  indistinct. 
As  no  interpreter  would  be  near  to  explain  their  import, 
they  must  be  vain  and  useless.  Nor  need  we  fear  lest  im¬ 
postors  should  take  advantage  of  such  events,  and  borrow' 
from  them  a  degree  of  undeserved  credit.  The  impudence 
of  such  men  is  generally  so  glaring  as  to  betray  their  real 
character,  and  make  it  evident  to  all  that  an  event  which 
they  neither  foretell,  nor  seek  by  prayer,  can  have  no  re¬ 
ference  to  them.  If  a  person,  however,  should  predict,  that 
he  was  going  to  cause  a  large  river,  and  all  the  pools,  lakes 
and  springs  of  a  vast  empire  not  only  to  seem,  but  actually 
become  blood,  could  not  such  a  change  be  distinguished 
from  a  slight  temporary  tinge  given  to  the  water  by  red 
sand,  or  by  the  reflection  of  a  rising  or  setting  sun  ?  Per¬ 
sons,  seized  with  fainting,  or  convulsive  fits,  lie  for  a  long 
time  insensible,  and  are  often  so  confidently  taken  for  dead, 
that  they  are  actually  buried  or  delivered  over  to  anatomists 
for  dissection.  After  a  few  days,  however,  they  sometimes 
revive,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  to  rise  from  the  dead.  But 
should  a  man  who  had  actually  died,  and  his  body  lain  in 
the  grave  so  long  as  to  become  putrid,  be  restored  to  life, 
could  we  not  distinguish  such  a  case  from  those  in  which  a 
person  not  really  dead  is  revived  by  natural  means  ?  It  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  miracles  differ  widely  and  manifestly  from 
this  class  of  rare  events,  and  can  easily  be  seen  to  deviate 
from  the  established  course  of  nature. 

Let  us  now  consider  those  changes  which  arise  from  hu¬ 
man  art  and  skill.  And  here  we  need  not  du’ell  long  on 
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the  low  tricks  employed  by  jugglers  to  practise  on  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  cheat  them  of  their  money.  These  tricks  are 
often  played  off  in  things  the  most  ludicrous  and  contemp¬ 
tible  ;  but  miracles  should  be  worthy  of  God,  and  relate 
only  to  matters  which  are  dignified,  necessary  and  useful. 
Between  these  and  the  vile  arts  of  jugglers  every  one  must 
observe,  at  a  glance,  a  clear  and  marked  distinction.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  those  wonderful  effects  which 
are  produced  by  men  acquainted  with  the  secret  powers, 
the  deep  mysteries  of  nature.  They  may  elicit  sparks  ver}’ 
like  lightning;  but  these  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  fire  by  which  Moses  terrified  the  Egyptians,*  and  Eli¬ 
jah  smote  the  soldiers  sent  to  seize  him.t  The  former  em¬ 
ploy  instruments  ;  and  even  with  these  are  they  scarcely 
able  to  strike  out  a  few  flashes  of  fire  resembling  lightning./ 
But  those  prophets  of  God  are  said,  by  their  bare  word,  to 
have  raised  mighty  tempests.  Philosophers  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  any  wonderful  effects  without  a  large  apparatus,  and 
a  long,  laborious  process.  But  a  teacher  from  heaven  who 
would  confirm  his  authority  by  miracles  must,  as  we  have 
shown,  perform  them  without  any  such  helps,  and  reject 
every  kind  of  instruments,  and  every  appearance  of  art  and 
management.  Claiming  to  be  a  divine  messenger,  he  ought 
to  imitate  his  God,  nor  rudely  assail  nature  with  engines. 
His  mere  word  should  be  his  only  engine ;  and  with  this 
alone  should  he  effect  whatever  he  wishes. 

Let  us  here  examine  for  a  moment  the  arts,  once  so  fin- 
famed,  of  necromancy,  magic,  and  sorcery.  Many  in  an¬ 
cient  times  pretended  to  call  up  departed  spirits,  and  learn 
from  them  to  predict  future  events.  This  superstition  is 
very  old,  and  is  mentioned  a  few  times  in  the  Bible,  J  and 
very  often  in  Homer,  and  other  ancient  writers.  §  Others 

*  Exod.  ix.  13,  etsqq.  t  2  Kings  i.  10.  f  Isa.  viii.  19,  Ixv.  3,  4. 

5  See  Chandler's  remarks  on  the  Life  of  David,  c.  xvi. 
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deceived  the  simple  unwary  multitude  by  pretending  to 
enjoy  special  intercourse  with  the  gods.  The  Emperor 
Julian  was  evidently  brought  back  in  this  way  to  his  for¬ 
mer  superstition  by  certain  false  philosophers.*  But  real 
miracles  can  doubtless  be  easily  and  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  arts  of  such  impostors.  They  courted  the  shades 
of  night ;  they  resorted  to  deep  caverns,  and  sequestered 
retreats  ;  they  employed  means  to  awe  and  frighten  those 
admitted  into  their  presence,  and  actually  terrified  them 
so  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  restrain  them 
from  scrutinizing  the  mysteries  of  their  craft.  Thus  they 
deprived  their  deluded  votaries  of  the  power  of  examining 
with  care,  and  judging  with  certainty.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  those  mysteries  were  suspected. 

Widely  different,  however,  are  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  real  miracles.  They  are  performed  in  the  light  of 
day,  in  the  presence  of  spectators,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  every  one  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  judging 
for  himself.  No  art ;  no  illusion ;  no  mighty  apparatus 
no  efibrt  to  repel  the  profane,  or  shrink  from  the  severesl 
scrutiny.  The  most  skeptical  are  permitted  to  witness  the 
whole  transaction,  that  they  may  thus  be  forced  either  to 
believe,  or  to  remain  silent.  All  miracles  ought,  as  we 
have  shown,  to  be  performed  in  things  that  are  obvious  and 
generally  known,  t  Thus  all  obscurity  is  prevented,  and 
even  the  most  ignorant  are  enabled  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
whatever  is  done  by  a  messenger  from  God. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  clear  and  overwhelming.  If 
miracles  can  be  so  easily  and  so  surely  distinguished  from 

*  See  ancient  writers  on  tliis  subject,  and  also  the  elegant  observations 
of  Cramer  in  his  Continuation  of  Bossuet’s  Hist.  P.  III. 

t  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
were  attended  by  all  the  circumstances  here  mentioned.  Open  the  Gospels, 
and  the  proof  of  this  assertion  meets  you  on  every  page.  (Tr.; 
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ail  other  changes  in  the  material  world,  and  are  found  in 
their  most  essential  characteristics  to  differ  so  distinctly 
from  them,  we  conclude,  not  merely  that  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  universe  is  unnecessary  to  judge  of  miracles, 
but  that  even  the  illiterate  can,  with  proper  attention,  form 
a  correct  opinion  respecting  their  nature.* 

But  the  last  age  was  prolific  in  pretended  miracles.  The 
cures,  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe 
Paris  near  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  were 
attended  with  circumstances  which  gave  them  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality,  and  thus  greatly  perplexed  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  miracles.  Scarcely  has  the  rumour  ceased  respect¬ 
ing  the  wonders  performed  throughout  Bavaria  by  Gasner  j 
and,  if  actually  performed,  they  must  doubtless  be  consi¬ 
dered  truly  miraculous.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asked, 
what  are  we,  according  to  the  principles  w’e  have  advanced^ 
to  think  of  such  events? 

To  this  question  we  reply,  that  our  judgment  hesitates, 
because  no  witnesses  worthy  of  entire  confidence  were 
present  to  observe  those  pretended  miracles.  The  cures  at 
Paris,  though  supported  by  ample  testimony,  and  performed 
in  a  city  where  we  might  suppose  fraud  could  find  no  shel¬ 
ter,  have  nevertheless  been  examined  with  so  little  care  that 
their  credibility  remains  extremely  doubtful.  The  case  of 
Gasner  labours  under  the  same  difficulty.  Of  his  exploits  I 
have  read  many  accounts ;  but  none  of  them  are  perfectly 
ingenuous,  and  free  from  partiality.  The  authors  I  have 
consulted  give  their  testimony  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  re- 

*  Leslie’s  rules  for  determining  the  credibility  of  miracles  are  few,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  sure.  1.  The  matter  of  fact  must  be  such  that  all  men  may  judge 
of  it  by  their  outward  senses.  2.  It  must  take  place  publicly  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  3.  Not  only  must  public  monuments  be  raised,  but  some  ex¬ 
ternal  actions  performed  in  memory  of  it,  4.  Such  monuments  and  such 
observances  must  commence  from  the  time  when  the  matter  of  fact  was 
done.  Short  Method  with  the  Deists!,  (Tr.) 
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late  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Instigated  by  hatred  of  Gasner, 
or  biassed  by  personal  attachments,  the)'  all  assume  the 
character  of  judges.  The  events  both  of  Paris  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  if  tried  by  the  criteria  we  have  exhibited  on  the  fore¬ 
going  pages,  will  be  found  to  be  suspicious.  We  have 
shown,  that  all  miracles  must  be  wrought  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  the  authority  of  a  divine  ambassa¬ 
dor.  But  I  cannot  see  why  God  should  have  performed 
so  many  miracles  in  behalf  of  the  Parisian  saint,  who,  being 
dead,  could  no  longer  be  employed  as  his  messenger.  The 
pretended  miracles  of  Gasner  were  unworthy  of  a  divine 
hand  ;  for  he  taught  nothing  new,  but  blindly  followed  the 
common  vulgar  opinions.  If  we  may  assume,  what  has 
been  so  fully  proved  by  many  able  writers,  that  Christiani¬ 
ty  is  of  divine  origin,  we  must  reject  at  once  all  such  mi¬ 
racles  as  these.  For  to  confirm  by  new  miracles  a  religion 
already  established  in  this  way,  would  be  wholly  superflu¬ 
ous.  Those  performed  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have 
•  not  become  obsolete,  and  lost  their  influence  by  the  lapse 
of  time. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  true,  we  ought  also  to  examine 
the  doctrines  taught  by  those  who  claim  the  power  of  work¬ 
ing  miracles.  The  Bible  is  our  standard  of  truth  ;  and  by 
this  we  should  try  their  principles.  The  Parisian  Abbot, 
obviously  a  follower  of  Jansenius,  could  not  have  drawn  his 
views  from  the  Bible.  If  he  had,  what  need  of  miracles 
to  confirm  them  ?  Quite  the  reverse  ;  for  many  of  his  te¬ 
nets  seem  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Scriptures.  * 

*  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn  what  these  tenets  of  Jansenism 
were.  The  principal  are  the  following,  extracted  from  the  famous  book 
of  Jansenius,  entitled  Augustinus.  “  1.  Some  of  God’s  commands  are  im¬ 
possible  to  be  fulfilled  by  righteous  men  even  though  they  endeavour  with 
all  tlieir  power  to  obey  them,  because  the  requisite  grace  is  wanting. 

2.  In  our  present  state  of  corrupt  nature,  man  never  resists  inward  grace. 

3.  In  our  present  corrupt  state,  it  is  not  requisite  in  order  to  a  man’s  having 
merit  or  demerit,  that  he  should  have  such  a  freedom  of  will  as  excludes 
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The  opinions  of  Gasner  appear,  from  the  books  he  publish¬ 
ed,  to  have  sprung  from  a  gross  misconception  of  certain 
passages  in  the  Bible.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wild  chi¬ 
merical  interpreter,  and  destitute  of  many  qualifications 
that  are  most  essential  to  a  Biblical  critic.  Now,  can  any 
one  believe  that  God,  who  will  not  directly  impose  igno¬ 
rance,  error  and  superstition  on  mankind,  would  perform 
miracles  to  sanction  opinions  so  crude  and  extravagant  ?* 

IV.  One  topic  more  remains.  TVere  we  unable  to  as¬ 
certain  the  nature  of  miracles^  would  the  argument 
drawn  from  them  he  sufficient  to  prove  the  authority  of 
a  divine  messenger  ?  This  question  may  be  answered  in 
few  words.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  This  single  example,  of  all  others  the  most 
clear  and  illustrious,  will  suffice  to  show  that,  however  ol)- 
scure  the  nature  of  miracles,  we  may  safely  believe  the 
teacher  who  comes  recommended  by  them.  Though  ut- 

necessity ;  that  -which  excludes  expulsion  is  sufficient,  4.  The  Semi-Pela¬ 
gians  admitted  the  necessity  of  inward  preventing  grace,  not  only  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  faith,  but  also  to  every  future  act  of  it;  but  they  were  heretics 
because  they  asserted  that  this  grace  might  be  resisted.  5.  The  Semi-Pe¬ 
lagians  are  heretics  for  saying  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  in  general.’ 
Douglas’s  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  120. 

*  Of  the  cures  performed  at  Paris  a  very  minute  and  satisfactory  exami, 
iiation  may  be  found  in  Douglas’s  Criterion.  The  author  of  this  admirable 
essay  ..attempts  “  an  accurate  examination  of  the  principal  miracles  reported 
to  have  been  wrought  amongst  Pagans  of  old,  and  Christians  of  latter 
times and  after  showing  first,  tliat  such  of  them  as  were  confessedly  su¬ 
pernatural,  never  happened ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  as  did  actually  take 
place,  were  brought  about  by  causes  merely  natural,  he  concludes  that  they 
were  all  “  either  the  fabrications  of  imposture,  or  the  dreams  of  credulity.” 
All  these  pretended  miracles  are  found  to  labour  under  one  or  more  of  the 
following  defects ;  1.  The  accounts  of  them  were  not  published  till  long 
after  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed.  2.  Nor  were 
they  published  in  the  place  where  they  are  pretended  to  have  been  wrought^ 
but  propagated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  3.  At  the 
lime  when,  and  in  the  place  where  these  accounts  took  their  rise,  they  were 
suffered  to  pass  without  examination. — A  briefer  examination  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Dissert,  on  Miracles,  Part  II.  Sect.V,  (Tr.) 
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terly  unable  to  discern  their  real  character,  we  could  see 
clearly  enough,  that  those  who  perform  miracles  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  far  more  skilful,  and  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  powers  of  nature  than  other  men ;  because  they  actual¬ 
ly  produce  effects  for  which  others  cannot  even  assign  an 
adequate  cause.  Now,  if  such  effects  were  produced  at  a 
time  when,  and  in  a  country  where  their  authors  could 
have  obtained  neither  by  their  own  efforts  nor  by  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  others,  a  knowledge  so  profound  and  extensive, 
the  conclusion  is  clear  as  the  sun  beams,  that  God  must 
have  aided  them.  ,  * 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  physical  world  was  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known  even  among  those  nations  that  were  most  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  learning.  He  taught  among  a  people  who 
had  wholly  neglected  the  natural  sciences  ;  and,  so  far  from 
devoting  himself  to  scientific  researches,  he  lived  till 
his  thirtieth  year  in  the  obscurity  of  a  provincial 
village.  But  his  miracles  our  wisest  philosophers  are  un¬ 
able,  after  all  the  discoveries  of  1800  years,  to  imitate,  or 
even  to  find  in  nature  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  them. 
Can  we  then  doubt  their  divine  origin  ?  Unless  empower¬ 
ed  to  substantiate  his  claims  by  his  mighty  works,  whence 
did  he  learn  the  art,  or  obtain  the  power,  of  performing  mi¬ 
racles  ?  His  doctrines,  too,  possess  a  matchless,  a  divine 
excellence ;  and  those  who  still  call  his  claims  in  question, 
betray  a  mind  not  only  wanting  in  candour  and  good  sense, 
but  hostile  to  mankind  whose  highest  interests  Christianity' 
is  so  wisely  adapted  to  promote. 
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The  following  remarks  refer,  primarily,  to  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principles  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language  ; 
but,  as  this  is  the  most  simple  of  tongues,  as  it  is  the  pri¬ 
mitive  stock  from  which  other  languages  have  sprung,  it  is 
evident  that  all  investigations  respecting  the  first  principles 
of  the  structure  of  language  must  be  founded  upon  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  composition  of  that  original  fountain  whence 
language  in  general  is  derived.  And  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  elementary  principles  which  regulate  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  form  the  basis  also  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  and  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  etymology  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

Vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  the  Hebrew  language 
present  a  list  of  about  two  thousand  primitive  words  which 
are  called  roots,  from  which  the  other  words  in  the  language 
are  constructed.  Each  of  these  primitives  or  roots,  is 
composed  of  two  or  three  letters  only,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  either  a  biliteral,  or  a  triliteral ;  and  each  of  these  is 
usually  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  word,  arbitrarily  con¬ 
structed,  and  endowed  with  an  arbitrary  import.  But  it 
appears,  even  on  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  highly  im¬ 
probable,  that  so  many  biliterals  and  triliterals  should  be 
mere  arbitrary  combinations  of  letters  ;  such  simplicity  of 

*  This  Paper  contains  the  outline  of  a  communication  wliich  was  read 
before  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday  evening,  the  se¬ 
cond  of  March,  1S27. 
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structure  seems  to  argue  the  existence  of  some  connexion 
l)etween  the  structure  of  each  rool^  and  its  applied  import 
— a  connexion  between  the  assigned  import  of  each  word, 
and  the  symbolical  or  ideal  import  of  the  letters  which 
compose  it.  Such  was  the  impression  which  I  received, 
when  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  Hebrew  language  ; 
and,  under  the  conviction  that  such  was  the  fact,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  analyze  the  composition  of  each  root,  and  to  find 
out  the  powers  of  the  letters,  so  as  to  reduce  each  root  to 
its  primary  elements.  In  conducting  this  analysis,  I  have 
depended  solely  on  the  results  of  repeated  comparisons  of 
each  root  with  other  roots,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
solving  the  /rz-literals  (or  roots  of  three  letters)  into  hi- 
literals,  (or  roots  of  two  letters),  and  in  resolving  the  bili- 
terals  into  single  letters.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  found 
that  each  triliteral  is  a  derivative  of  a  biliteral ;  and  that 
each  biliteral  may  be  traced  to  a  single  letter,  of  which  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative,  and  upon  the  symbolical 
or  ideal  import  of  which  its  ideal,  and,  consequently,  its 
assigned  import  is  dependent.  By  this  process,  all  these 
roots  may  be  resolved  into  a  few  simple  elements,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  expression  of  a  few  general  or  leading  ideas, 
the  extensions,  or  ramifications,  of  which  form  the  whole 
imagery  of  this  simple  and  original  language. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  powers  of 
the  letters. 

Letters,  or  characters  traced  on  a  surface,  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  signs,  either  of  things,  or  of  sounds.  As  signs 
of  things,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  exhibiting  some  I'e- 
presentation  of  the  thing  which  they  are  intended  to  de¬ 
note,  and  as  addressing  themselves  to  the  eye.  But,  as 
every  letter  has  a  certain  sound  assigned  to  it,  by  which 
it  is  expressed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  it  becomes  the  sign 
also  of  that  sound,  and,  as  such,  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
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ear.  So  that  the  sign  of  a  iking  is  the  sign  of  a  sound 
also,  and  it  addresses  itself  both  to  the  car  and  to  the  eye. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  letters,  or  characters,  regarded  as 
the  signs  of  things,  might  be  as  numerous  as  the  thmgs 
which  are  to  be  represented.  The  sounds,  however,  by 
which  they  can,  severally,  be  expressed  by  the  organs  of 
speech  are  few  and  simple, and  as  these  organs  consist  of  the 
lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  \\\e,  palate,  and  fauces,  or 
guttur,  the  vocal  sounds,  as  formed  and  modified  by  these 
organs,  have  been  distinguished  as  labial,  dental,  lingual, 
palatine,  and  guttural.  So  that  these  five  classes  of 
sound  embrace  all  the  vocal  sounds  by  which  any  letters 
can  be  expressed. 

The  Hebrew  alphabet  contains  twenty-two  letters,  each 
of  which  has  a  certain  sound  assigned  to  it ;  but,  as  there 
are  but  five  classes  of  vocal  sounds,  it  follows  that  different 
letters  must  be  expressed  by  sounds  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  sounds  ;  the  twenty-two  sounds  of  which  the  twen¬ 
ty-two  letters  are  the  signs,  must  be  arranged  under  the 
five  classes  of  sounds  which  have  been  enumerated.  If, 
then,  each  letter  were  the  sign  of  a  distinct  thing,  it  is 
evident,  that  two  letters,  which  represent  two  distinct  and 
dissimilar  things,  might  be  expressed  by  sounds  of  the 
same  class.  So  that  although,  if  regarded  as  signs  of 
thhigs,  there  might  not  be  the  slightest  similarity  or  con¬ 
nexion  between  them,  yet,  as  signs  of  sounds,  they  might 
bear  so  close  an  affinity  to  each  other,  as  to  be  liable  to  be 
substituted  for  each  other  by  those  who  regarded  them 
only  as  signs  of  soimd. 

If  each  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were  the  sign,  or 
representation  of  a  distinct  thing,  the  whole  alphabet 
would  present  the  signs  of  twenty-two  things  only.  Such 
a  limited  number  of  signs  of  things  being  utterly  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  language,  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect,  with  the  thing  represented,  some  general,  or  leading 
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idea,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to,  or  had  some  ana¬ 
logy  with,  the  thing  represented.  So  that  a  letter  which 
was  the  sign  of  a  thing,  was  made  also  the  sign  or  symbol 
of  some  general  idea  which  was  associated  with  that 
thing. 

The  letter  for  instance,  which  is  called  Caph 
or  how,  represented,  as  both  its  name  and  its  present  form 
denote,  a  bent  bow : 


This  may  be  called  its  representative  character. 

With  the  representation  of  a  bent,  or  strung  bow,  was 
naturally  connected  the  idea  of  curvature,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  this  letter  (the  how-letter)  was  adopted  as  the  symbol 
of  curvature,  or  incurvation.  This  may  be  called  its 
ideal  character. 

With  a  bent  or  strung  bow,  was  also  associated  the  idea 
of  restriction,  the  instrument  being  strained  or  rigidly 
foreed  into,  and  retained  in  the  bent,  or  curved  form,  by 
the  string.*  Hence  the  bow-letter  0  was  adopted  as  the 
symbol  of  restriction  also. 

But  the  bow  was  the  instrument  of  smiting,  wounding, 
piercing,  or  in fixing  with  arrows  ;t  hence  it  was  adopted 
also  as  the  symbol  of  smiting,  wounding,  or  infixing 
generally. 

Thus  the  representation  of  a  bent  bow  became  the  sign 
or  symbol  of  three  general  leading  ideas,  namely — of  in- 

*  Thus  the  noun  f.  which  also  is  used  to  denote  a  hoxo,  signifies 
rigid,  or  contracted,  from  the  derivative  of  £^3,  which  is  formed  from 
2-  [See  Table  II.  2.  3.  a.] 

t  So  in  Chaldee,  is  a  verb,  signifying,  to  sviitc  with  a  dart 
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curvationj  of  restriction,  and  of  wounding,  infixing,  or 
smiting. 

The  bow-letter  2,  then,  had  a  representative  character, 
and  it  had  also  a  three-fold  ideal  character.  But  it  was 
expressed  by  a  certain  sound,  of  which  it  also  became  the 
sign,  (a  sound  answering  to  that  of  the  Greek  K  and  Latin 
C),  and  that  sound  is  referrible  to  the  palatine  class  of 
sounds.  The  sound  by  which  any  letter  is  expressed  may 
be  termed  its  phonic  character,  and  every  letter  which  is 
the  sign  or  symbol  of  an  idea,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
is  endowed  with  an  ideal  character,  may  be  called  a  sig¬ 
nificant. 

The  several  characters  of  the  significant  ^  may,  then, 
be  expressed  thus  : — 

Representative  character :  a  bent  bow. 

( I.  Incurvation. 

Ideal  -  -  <11.  Restriction. 

^  III.  Smiting. 

Phonic  -  -  -  Palatine. 

Being  thus  made  the  symbol  of  three  general  compre¬ 
hensive  ideas,  the  bow-letter  (which,  when  inverted,  be¬ 
comes  the  Roman  C)  was  made  capable  of  very  extensive 
application,  and  it  will  be  found  that  every  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language  which  is  expressive  of  incurvation,  oi 
restriction,  and  of  smiting  or  cutting,  may  be  traced  to 
this  significant. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  various  extensions  or 
ramifications  of  the  three  general  ideas,  of  which  the  bow- 
letter  is  the  symbol  ;  it  is  constructed  from  a  general  and 
particular  review  of  the  various  applications  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  words  which  may  be  traced  up  to  this  significant. 


» 

rn 

o’ 


r 


o 

S3 


I. 

Incurvation. 


cr 


o 


\J 


ir. 

Restnction. 


III. 

^  Smiting. 


f 

Incircling. 


a.  Inclosing. 

b.  Includinz 


Incasing. 

Collecting  together. 


See  II.  2.  a. 


c.  Covering. 

1  d.  Embracing. 

e.  Going  round  about. 

f.  Binding  round. 

g.  Forming  a  circle. 
Ji.  Cutting  round. 


2. 

Binding 

round. 


f 

1 


a.  Arched. 

b.  Coved. 

c.  Curved. 

d.  Bent. 


2. 

Contract- 

ing. 

3. 

Constring- 


4. 

Fixing. 


1. 

Cuttim 


Hitting. 


I 


a.  Checking. 

b.  Prohibiting. 

a.  Gathering  together.  Sec  1. 1.  a. 

b.  Coagulating. 

a.  Rigidity.  Firmness. 

b.  Binding. 

c.  Holding. 

a.  Affixing. 

b.  Appointing. 

c.  Settling. 

a.  Cutting  off. 

b.  Cleaving. 

c.  Striking  in  a  sharp  in-  }  Slaking, 

strument.  $  Biting. 


We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  bilitcrals  which 
are  constructed  from  this  significant. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  this  significant  stood  alone,  it  might 
be  the  symbol  of  either,  or  of  all  the  ideas  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  In  order  to  make  it  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  each  ideal  character  distinctly,  it  was 
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necessary  to  couple  it  with  different  signs  or  letters.  Nor 
was  it  necessary  that  such  adjunct  signs  or  letters  should 
exert  any  symbolical  character ;  for  if,  for  example,  we 
possessed  three  letters  which  were  not  endowed  with  any 
ideal  character,  we  might  affix  or  prefix  one  of  these  to  our 
significant,  when  we  wished  to  employ  it  with  a  reference 
to  its  first  ideal  character  ;  we  might  use  another  of  these 
in  conjunction  with  the  same  significant  when  we  intend¬ 
ed  to  use  it  with  a  reference  to  its  second  ideal  character  ; 
and  the  third  might  be  connected  with  that  significant  when 
it  was  used  with  a  reference  to  Its  third  ideal  character. 
We  might  thus  construct  three  biliterals  from  this  signifi¬ 
cant,  in  each  of  which  a  different  ideal  character  might  be 
exerted,  the  limitation  of  each  biliteral  to  the  expression 
of  one  particular  idea  (to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  other 
ideas)  being  altogether  arbitrary,  although,  when  once 
made,  it  would  ever  after  remain  fixed  by  the  authority  of 
usage.  Auxiliary  letters,  such  as  we  have  just  supposed, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  exist,  actually  do  exist  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  letters  which,  although  they  exert  no 
symbolical  character,  are  nevertheless  instrumental  in  en¬ 
abling  the  same  significant  to  exert,  under  different  combi¬ 
nations,  its  several  ideal  characters,  or  the  several  modifica¬ 
tions  of  which  its  single  ideal  character  is  susceptible, 
separately  and  distinctly.  Such  letters  are  termed  form- 
atives- 

Some  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  act  always 
the  part  of  formatives  ;  others  always  act  the  part  of  sig¬ 
nificants  ;  and  there  are  some  letters  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  are  merely  formative^  while,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  act  the  part  of  significants. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  significant  2,  or  the  bowAeiier. 

If  we  affix  to  this  significant  the  letter  *7,  (which  here 
acts  the  part  of  a  formative)  we  construct  the  biliteral 
or  CL,  which  is  expressive  of  in-C Losing,  in-C Lading, 
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keeping  CLose^  or  restraining.  Thus,  in  this  blliteral, 
the  bow-letter  exerts  its  ideal  characters  I  and  II.  [See 
Table  I.  1.  a — e.  II.  1.2.] 

Hence  we  have  the  Greek  KAsiw,  to  shut  or  CLose^  (in 
Latin  CLaudo,  in  Welch  KLoi;)  XuAog,  and  KuAXo^, 
CLaudus;  KwAuu,  to  restrain;  KoAXvj,  GLue;  KaAu|, 
a  CaLyx,  cup,  or  thing  in  which  something  is  kept,  or 
inCLuded ;  KaAws,  a  cable;  KojAos,  cavus ;  and  the 
Latin  CauLa,  CeLla,  CceLum,  CuLeus,  CeLo,  CoLo, 
CuLo,  &c.  And  as  the  biliteral  is  also  indicative  of 
bending  round,  (Table  1.  2,)  it  gives  origin  to  the  Greek 
KAivw,  whence  the  Latin  in-CLino,  and  the  English  in- 
CLine. 

If  we  affix  to  the  bow-letter  the  letter  (which  here 
acts  the  part  of  a  formative)  we  construct  the  biliteral  2^^ 
(CS)  which  is  expressive  of  in-CLosing,  in-C Lading,  in- 
CaSing,  covering,  or  contracting  together.  [See  Table 
L  1.  a.  b.  II.  2.]  Thus,  in  this  biliteral,  the  significant  ^ 
exerts  its  ideal  characters  1.  and  II. 

Hence  we  have  the  Greek  KaZw,  orno  ;  KoSfjios,  ordo ; 
KiStt],  CiSta,  CheSt ;  KiUffog,  ivy  ;  the  Latin  CaSsis,  some¬ 
thing  w’hich  in-Cases,  or  in-CLoses,  a  net,  trap,  helmet, 
or  cap  ;  CaSa,  a  HouSe  ;  the  English  CaSe,CaSh,  &c, 

If  we  affix  to  the  bow-letter  the  letter  (which  here  is 
merely  constructive,  it  acting  the  part  of  a  formative)  we 
construct  the  biliteral  (CP  or  CPh),  which  is  expres¬ 
sive  of  incurvation,  (and  the  various  applications  and  mo¬ 
difications  of  that  idea;  see  Table  I.  1.  2.)  Thus  in  this 
biliteral,  the  significant  '2  exerts  its  ideal  character  I. 

Hence  we  have  the  Greek  Ku$og,  curvus  ;  Kafji,nTw,  to 
bend;  Kvjllog,  an  inclosed  garden the  Latin  CaPio,  to 
KeeP,  hold,  compass,  or  retain  [See  Table  I  1,  II.  3.  c.], 
HaBeo  also  having  the  same  assigned  and  ideal  import ; 
CoPia,  a  quantity  collected  together,  [See  Table  I.  1.  a. 
II.  2.  3.]  Cupio,  to  in-CLine  towards,  (mentally,)  or  to 
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grasp  at,  cherish,  or  embrace  ( mentally ) ,  HoPe  having 
the  latter  ideal  import,  as  ChuSe  the  derivative  of  also 
has;  Cavus ;  and  the  English  CaP,  CaPe,  CooP,  CoPe, 
CoVe,  Ca  Ve,  and  a  long  list  of  other  words. 

With  the  letter  affixed,  (which  here  exerts  little  or  no 
ideal  import,  it  being  constructive  only,  or  formative,)  the 
bow-letter  forms  the  biliteral  (CR)  which  denotes: 
CiRcularity,  or  in-CuRvation.  So  that  in  this  biliteral 
the  significant  "2  exerts  its  ideal  character,  1. 

Hence  we  have  the  Greek  XoPoj,  TuPo?,  and  KiPxoj ;  as 
also  XeiP,  which  in  Hebrew  is  the  Latin  CiRca,  and 
CiRcum,  and  the  English  CiRcle  and  CuRve. 

This  biliteral  (“ID)  also  denotes,  cutting  round,  or  am¬ 
putating (so  the  Greek  IIsPj,  signifies  CiRcum,  and 
nPiw,  to  Cut ;  and  CaRve  as  well  as  CuRve  is  derived 
from  “ID)*  [See  Table  I.  1.  h.]  Hence  w'e  have  the 
Greek  KsiPw,  abscindo. 

With  the  formative  letter  H  affixed,  the  bow'-letter  forms 
the  biliteral  nD  (GT),  which  is  expressive  of  smiting, 
CuTting,  or  HiTting.  So  that  in  this  biliteral,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  D  exerts  its  ideal  character  III.  [See  Table.] 

Hence  we  have  the  obsolete  Greek  form  KoTtsw,  (and, 
from  a  figurative  application  of  the  idea,  KoTsw;)  the  Latin 
CceZ^o  and  CuDo,  and  the  English  C'wT’and  HiT. 

With  the  formative  letter  prefixed,  the  bow-letter 
forms  the  biliteral  (SC),  which  is  expressive  both  of 
restricting  (Ih),  and  of  infixing,  or  piercing  with  a  sharp 
or  cutting  mstrument,  (HI.  1,  a,  b,  c.);  so  that  in  this 
biliteral,  the  significant  3  exerts  its  ideal  characters  H.  and 
HI.  [See  Table.] 

Hence  we  have  (as  used  in  the  former  of  these  imports) 
the  English  CheCk ;  and  (as  used  in  the  latter  of  these 
imports)  the  Latin  SeCo. 

These  are  the  principal  biliteral  derivatives  of  the  bow- 
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letter.  There  are  some  others  which  may  be  briefly  enu¬ 
merated. 

With  the  aspirate  fl  aflixed,  (which  is  here  merely  form¬ 
ative)  the  bow-letter  forms  the  biliteral  which  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  rigidity,  firmness,  [11.  3.  a.  see  Table.]  So 
that,  in  this  biliteral,  the  significant  ^  exerts  its  ideal  cha¬ 
racter  II. 

With  the  formative  J  affixed,  the  bow-letter  forms  the 
biliteral  (CN),  which  is  expressive  fixing,  establish¬ 
ing,  making  firm,  [II.  4.  see  Table.]  So  that,  in  this 
biliteral,  the  significant  ^  exerts  its  ideal  character  II. 

With  the  formative  H,  the  bow-letter  forms  the  biliteral 
HD  (CE),  which  is  expressive  of  restriction.  (It  is  also  a 
particle  of  restriction,  as  "3  is  also  when  it  occurs  alone  as 
a  prefix  to  a  word,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  the  forma¬ 
tive  ^  as  13  (Cl)*  So  that,  as  a  prefix,  or  when  followed 
by  the  soft  aspirate  or  vowel  n?  or  by  the  vowel  the  sig¬ 
nificant  D  exerts  its  ideal  character  II. 

With  the  formative  affixed,  the  bow-letter  forms  the 
biliteral  (CA),  which  is  expressive  of  smiting.  So 
that,  in  this  biliteral,  the  significant  3  exerts  its  ideal  cha¬ 
racter  III, 

With  the  formative  1  affixed,  the  bow-letter  forms  the 
biliteral  (CU  or  CV),  which  is  used,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  denote  the  pungent  action,  or  effect  of  heat.  And 
with  the  formative  13  affixed,  as  CDD  (CM),  the  bow-letter 
is  similarly  applied.  So  the  English  Ho  T  and  Hea  T  have 
the  same  primary  import,  and  the  same  common  origin  as 
HiT  and  CuT,  they  being  endowed  with  the  import  of 
n::  (ct),  the  derivative  of  from  which  significant  is 
also  formed  the  Greek  Kaiw,  uro.  So  that  in  the  biliterals 
O  and  DO,  the  significant  0  exerts  its  ideal  character 
III. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  mode  in  which 
biliterals  arc  constructed  from  the  significant  under  consi- 
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deration.  In  some  of  these,  the  significant  exerts  one  only 
of  its  ideal  characters  ;  in  others,  two  of  these. 

Thus  it  exerts  its  ideal  characters  I.  and  II.  in  the  bili¬ 
terals  ID  ;  its  ideal  character  II.  in  the  bili- 

lerals  r?D.  O’  HD'  also,  in  some  instances,  conveys 

the  ideal  character  I.);  it  exerts  its  ideal  characters  II.  and 
III.  in  the  biliteral  ;  while  in  the  biliterals 
0:3,  and  riD>  it  exerts  its  ideal  character.  III. 

These,  then,  are  the  Primary  biliteral  dei  ivatives  of  the 
significant  3  ;  we  now  come  to  tiie  consideration  of  the 
secondary  biliteral  derivatives  of  the  same  significant. 

We  have  seen  that  the  bow- letter  ^  is  not  only  the  sym¬ 
bol  or  sign  of  ideas,  but  that  it  is  also  the  sign  of  a  soimd, 
which  sound  belongs,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the 
2}alatine  class  of  sounds.  [See  the,  phonic  character  of  ^.) 
Now  there  is  a  most  important  rule,  which  is  extensively 
prevalent  jn  the  Hebrew  language  (as  we  at  present  find  it) 
and  in  other  languages,  whicli  may  be  thus  stated  :  letters 
of  the  same  organ  of  syjeech  (i.  e.  letters  whose  jjhonic 
characters  belong  to  the  same  class  of  vocal  sounds)  are 
mutable  with,  or  liable  to  he  substituted,  or  exchanged 
for,  each  other.  Hence  it  happens,  that  a  letter,  or  the 
letters,  of  a  yirimary  biliteral  is,  or  are,  exchanged  for 
some  other  letter,  or  letters,  of  similar  phonic  character  : 
and,  in  this  way,  seconda^'y  hiliterals  are  formed,  which 
are  endowed  with  the  import  or  imports  of  the  prhnary 
biliterals  from  which  they  are  respectively  derived.  We 
will  illustrate  this  mode  of  constructing  secondary  bilitc- 
vals. 

We  have  seen  that  the  biliteral  is  formed,  by  affixing 
the  formative  (T),  to  the  significant  '2  (C),  and  that,  in 
this  biliteral,  this  significant  exerts  its  ideal  character  III.; 
the  biliteral  denoting  CuTling  or  HiTting.  This, 
then,  is  an  example  oi  a.  jn'imary  bilitcral  But,  examin¬ 
ing  this  biliteral  with  a  reference  to  the  2^bomc  characters 
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of  its  component  letters,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  a  pala¬ 
tine  (^)  followed  by  a  dental  (fl-)  Ifj  then,  taking  this 
primary  biliteral,  we  substitute  for  its  first,  or  palatine 
letter,  some  o\he.Y  palatine  letter  ;  or,  if  we  substitute  for 
its  final,  or  dental  letter,  some  other  dental  letter;  we  may 
still  construct  a  biliteral,  which  is  endowed  with  all  the 
import  of  rt23)  although  the  first  letter,  or  the  last  letter  of 
this  latter  biliteral  have  been  exchanged  for  another  letter, 
or  although  both  its  letters  have  been  exchanged  for  two 
other  letters,  the  first  of  such  substituted  letters  being  a 
palatine,  the  second  a  dental. 

The  other  palatines  are  p,  whose  jy^'-onic  character 
closely  resembles  that  of  it  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
Latin  K  or  Q;  ;i  answering  to  the  Latin  G;  and  the  harsh 
aspirate  n,  answering  to  the  Greek  X,  or  the  Latin  Ch. 

Thus  from  the  primary  biliteral  we  form  (by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  palatine  ^  or  Hj  for  the  hrst  palatine  letter  ^,) 
the  secondary  biliterals  jljl  (GT)  and  riH  (HT  or  ChT), 
which  are  endowed  with  the  import  of  So,  by  sub¬ 

stituting  for  the  final  or  dental  letter  of  some  other 
dental  letter,  and  by  also  exchanging  the  first,  or  palatine 
letter,  for  some  other  palatine,  we  also  procure,  from  this 
primary  biliteral,  the  secondary  biliterals  tDp  (KT,  KTh, 
QT,  or  QTh),  pp  (KZ,  or  KTs),  pn  (HZ  or  ChTs),  m 
(HZ  or  ChDs),  (GZ  or  GDs),  "1(1  (ChD  or  HD),  all  of 
which  are  endowed  with  the  import  of  the  primary  bilite¬ 
ral  DD  (CT). 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  biliteral 

(CS),  and  if  we  substitute  for  its  final  letter  ty,  the  cognate 
(or  similarly-sounded)  letter  D  (S  or  Sh),  we  construct 
the  secondary  biliteral  DiD,  which  has  the  same  import 
So  if,  taking  the  same  primary  biliteral,  we  substitute  for 
its  first,  or  palatine  letter  some  other  palatine,  as  p  or  j|, 
we  still  get  a  biliieral  endowed  with  the  same  import ;  thus 
I^’p,  and  possess  the  import  of  So  by  ex- 
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changing  the  first  letter  of  this  primary  biliteral  for  the 
palatine  aspirate  n>  and  the  final  letter  for  its  cognate  Dj 
we  construct  the  biliteral  on?  which  is  endowed  with  the 
full  import  of  £20-  From  the  primary  biliteral  then, 
are  formed  the  secondary  biliterals  and 

DH. 

So  from  the  primary  biliteral  •1=  (CP),  we  construct 
(by  substitution  of  some  other  palatine  for  the  palatine 
Xhe  secondary  biliterals  C^p,  fjll-.  ;  and  (by  substitution 
also  of  the  labial  ^  for  its  cognate  5)  the  secondary  bili¬ 
terals  nj ;  each  of  these  secondary  hiliterals  be¬ 

ing  dependent  for  its  import  upon  the  primary  biliteral 

‘P- 

Secondary  biliterals  are  formed  from  other  primary 
biliteral  derivatives  of  ^  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
enumeration  of  these  would  extend  this  paper  to  too  great 
a  length. 

Triliterals  are  formed  from  primary  and  secondary 
biliterals  in  three  ways.  First,  by  affixing  to  the  biliteral 
some  formative  letter,  (thus  and  and  qSd  are 

formed  from  SD;  !lDp>  31^p,  and  ^^11,  from  Dp,  pp, 
from  trp  ;)  or,  by  repeating  the  final  letter 
(as  bh'3  from  Sa ;  from  .)  Secondly,  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  formative  letter  (as  from  7D,  IHD  from 

from  Thirdly,  by  prefixing  a  formative 

(as  from  7D).  Such  are  the  simple 

modes  in  which  triliterals  are  constructed  from  biliterals. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
construction  of  secondary  biliterals  from  primary  bilite¬ 
rals,  by  substitution  of  a  letter  or  letters  of  similar  phonic 
character,  apply  also  to  triliterals.  Thus  a  triliteral  which 
has  been  constructed  from  any  biliteral  (whether  primary 
or  secondary)  may  have  one  or  more  of  its  letters  exchang¬ 
ed  for  some  other  letter  or  letters  of  similar  phonic  charac¬ 
ter;  and,  in  this  way  (as  we  observed  when  treating  of  the 
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construction  of  secondary  biliterals)  is  formed  a  secondary 
triliteral,  or  a  second  series  of  triliterals,  and  each  such 
secondary  triliteral  is  endowed  with  the  import  of  its  pa¬ 
rent.  Thus  from  the  triliteral  is  formed  (by  ex¬ 

changing  its  first,  or  its  second  letter,  or  both  these,  for  a 
letter  or  letters  of  similar  phonic  character)  a  long  string 
of  secondary  triliterals,  all  and  each  of  which  derive  their 
import  as  well  as  their  origin  from  that  parent  triliteral, 
which  is  the  derivative  of  a  secondary  hiliteraly 

(whose  import  is  communicated  to  its  derivative  ntJ’p), 
which  derives  its  origin  and  its  import  from  the  primary 
biliteral  which  is  formed  from  the  significant 
whose  ideal  characters  I.  and  II.  are  exerted  in  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  modes  in  which  triliterals  are  con¬ 
structed. 

In  these  several  ways,  then,  the  bow-letter  5  communi¬ 
cates  one  or  more  of  its  ideal  characters  to  biliterals  and 
triliterals  ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  other  significants  im¬ 
part  their  import  to  their  derivative  biliterals  and  triliterals. 
The  bow-letter  is,  however,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
significants,  inasmuch  as  we  may  trace  up  to  it  a  greater 
number  of  what  are  called  roots,  than  can  be  traced  to  any 
other  significant.  The  phonic  character  of  this  significant 
(5)  is,  as  we  have  palatine,  (it  having  the  sound  of 

the  Latin  C  or  K,  and  it  being,  hence,  mutable  with  the 
palatines  p,  jl,  and  H,  which  answer  to  Q  or  K,  G,  liarsh 
H  or  Ch.)  But  the  harsh  sound  of  D  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  exchanged  for  a  softer  sound,  approaching  to 
that  of  a  sibilant. 

So  the  letter  C  (which  is  formed  by  inverting  the  bow- 
letter)  is  both  0. palatine  and  a  sibilant,  (‘‘aut  cornix  aut 
serpens,”)  in  English  as  well  as  in  Latin  (a  palatine  in 
cup,  a  sibilant  in  city ),  and  in  the  older  Greek  alphabet, 
the  sibilant  S  was  denoted  by  the  character  C. 

For  we  find,  not  only  that  there  is  a  set  of  secondary^ 
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biliterals  formed  from  the  primary  biliteral  derivatives 
of  5,  by  exchanging  the  significant  ^  for  some  other  pa¬ 
latine  (as  when  w|p,  fjflj  are  formed  from  wlD),  but 

that  there  is  also,  in  some  instances,  a  second  series  of 
secondary  biliterals^  which  is  also  formed  from  a  prima¬ 
ry  biliteral  derivative  of  this  bow-letter,  but  which  is  con¬ 
structed  by  the  substitution  of  a  sibilant  or  dental  letter 
for  the  bow-letter.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  primary  biliterals  (CP),  and  (CR). 

Thus,  from  we  not  only  get  the  biliterals  fjp,  fjj(, 
f]n,  Dp,  D:i,Dn  but  also  the  biliterals  ‘ID.  3D,  3t^,  f)D, 
fin,  (3D,  3n,)  t]!f,  (3S),  each  of  these  being  primarily 
dependent  for  its  import  on  the  primary  biliteral  to 
which  the  significant  '2  imparts  its  ideal  characters  I- 
and  II. 

So  (CR),  not  only  communicates  its  import  to  its 
derivative  (and,  in  several  instances,  to  “^p  and  to  'nJl), 
but  it  imparts  it  also  to  the  biliterals  and, 

in  many  instances,  to  Df,  and  “in* 

Thus  a  second  set  of  secondary  biliterals  is  derived 
from  the  significant  3,  and  from  each  of  these  (as  from  the 
other  biliterals,  both  primary  or  secondary)  are  formed  va¬ 
rious  triliterals,  which  are  constructed  in  the  manner  al 
ready  pointed  out,  namely,  by  adding  a  formative  letter, 
either  as  an  affix,  or  as  an  epenthetic,  or  as  ^prefix. 

In  these  several  ways,  then,  are  triliterals,  (both  prima¬ 
ry  and  secondary )  constructed  from  biliterals,  which  bili¬ 
terals  are  either  primary  or  secondary  (there  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  both  a  first  and  a  second  class  of  secondary 
biliterals  in  some  instances);  and  thus,  from  about  eight  or 
nine  primary  biliterals,  which  owe  all  their  import  to  one 
single  significant  (the  how-letter  0),  may  be  derived  and 
constructed  above  five  hundred  of  those  words  which  are 
set  down  in  the  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  of  the  Hebrew 
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language  as  arbitrary  roots.  So  that  from  this  apparently 
simple  symbol,  from  the  extension  of  the  three  general 
ideas — incurvation.)  restriction,  smiting  or  infixing,  is 
constructed  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  language. 

In  a  similar  manner,  as  we  have  before  observed,  do 
other  significants  communicate  their  imports  to  the  bilite¬ 
rals  and  triliterals  which  are  derived  from  them.  But  the 
great  length  to  which  this  paper  has  already  been  extend¬ 
ed,  obliges  us  to  reserve,  for  some  other  communication, 
all  remarks  respecting  them.  I  may  briefly  observe,  that 
the  same  simplicity  of  structure  which  has  been  traced  out 
in  the  formation  of  biliteral  and  triliteral  derivatives  of 
the  bow  letter,  is  also  seen  in  the  construction  of  those  bi¬ 
literals  and  triliterals  which  derive  their  origin  and  their 
import  from  other  significants.  And  I  may  remark,  that 
the  analysis,  of  which  the  preceding  pages  afibrd  a  curso¬ 
ry  specimen,  is  not  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as 
an  example  of  ingenuity,  or  of  fanciful  speculation,  but  as 
something  which,  I  think,  approaches  very  nearly  to  truth 
and  correctness.  Those  who  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
labour  and  difficulty  which  attend  a  general  and  particular 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  a  primitive  language,  and  especial¬ 
ly  an  analysis,  in  the  conduct  of  which  no  assistance  has 
been  derived  from  any  other  source  than  that  of  repeated 
comparisons  of  each  word  with  other  words,  will  not  too 
severely  scan  those  inaccuracies  which  further  emendation 
may  correct. 

[A  specimen  of  the  analysis  (comprising  the  deriva¬ 
tives  of  the  four  palatine  significants,  "J,  p,  Jl,  h»)  is,  in 
manuscript,  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
and  it  may  be  examined  by  any  one  who  feels  interested 
on  the  subject  of  language  in  general,  or  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  particular.  With  regard  to  the  latter  language, 
I  may  state,  that  the  analysis  to  which  this  paper  refers, 
exhibits  the  whole  of  this  language  under  a  simple  arrange- 
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inent,  which  will  enable  any  one  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  in  a  very  short  time  with  little  or  no  la¬ 
bour,  and  will  furnish  an  easy  guide  through  the  labyrinths 
of  etymology  in  general.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which 
can  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  obscure  or  mysticise 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
simplifies  greatly  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  origi¬ 
nal  language  in  which  they  ought  to  be  studied,  while  it 
tends  to  confirm  most  strongly  the  faith  of  the  believer, 
and  to  illustrate  the  divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion.] 
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DXrriCTOTIES  OF  ROIMEABTISM, 

^'C.  Sj^c. 


If  the  infallibility  of  the  Latin  church  could  be  clearly 
established,  no  person  could  rationally  object  to  her  theo¬ 
logical  decisions  :  for  it  were  palpable  madness  in  a  fallible 
being  to  contend  against  acknowledged  infallibility. 

Hence  I  have  ever  thought,  that  ihe  establishment  of 
infallibility  is  the  very  nucleus  of  the  Roman  contro¬ 
versy  ;  and  hence  I  have  always  been  specially  desirous 
to  hear  the  arguments  which  could  be  adduced  in  its  fa¬ 
vour. 

Having  never  yet  met  with  any  thing  satisfactory  on 
the  subject,  I  felt  gratified  at  perceiving  it  discussed  by 
such  a  man  as  the  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  Aire  ;  and 
l  entered,  with  no  ordinary  interest,  upon  the  perusal  of 
his  vindication.* 

I.  The  prerogative  of  infallibility,  or  (what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  the  prerogative  of  entire  freedom  from  all 
doctrinal  error,  is,  I  believe,  unanimously  claimed  b}’^  the 
Latins  on  behalf  of  their  own  particular  church.  For  they 
claim  the  privilege  on  behalf  of  the  church  catholic  ;  and 
they  exelusively  identify  the  church  catholic  with  the  La¬ 
tin  or  Roman  Church  of  the  great  western  Patriarchate. 

*  Discuss.  Amic.  Lett.  iii.  [See  Repertory,  Vol.  III.  p.  317.]  Temp. 

Ed. 
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That  the  privilege,  then,  of  infallibility  resides  in  tlio 
catholic  church,  is  strenuously  maintained  :  but  as  to  the 
precise  quarter  where  it  is  to  be  found,  there  is  not  the 
same  unanimity.  Let  it  be  sought,  however,  where  it 
may,  I  greatly  fear  that  its  discovery  will  prove  to  be  a 
hopeless  impossibility. 

1.  The  Jesuits  and  those  high  Romanists  who  bear  the 
appellation  of  Transalpines,  unless  my  information  be 
wholly  incorrect,  contend  for  the  personal  infallibility 
of  the  pope^  when  on  any  point  of  faith  he  undertakes 
to  issue  a  solemn  decision* 

If  this  theory  be  adopted,  I  perceive  not  how  we  can 
reconcile  the  authoritative  declaration  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
respecting  an  article  of  no  small  doctrinal  importance, 
with  the  completely  opposite  declarations  of  the  popes,  his 
successors. 

Whoever  claims  the  universal  episcopate,  said  Gregory 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century,  is  the  forerunner 
of  •Antichrist. \ 

Such  is  the  decision  of  Gregory :  yet  this  identical  uni¬ 
versal  episcopate,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  subsequently 
claimed  by  numerous  pontiffs  who  have  sat  in  what  they 
deem  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  J 

Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that,  if  the  decision  of  Gregory 
be  received  as  an  infallible  truth,  his  successors  in  the 
pontificate  are  the  forerunners  of  Antichrist;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  his  successors  in  the  pontificate  be  not  the 

*  Butler’s  Book  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  p.  121-124. 

t  Ego  fidenter  dico,  quod  quisquis  se  Universalem  Sacerdotem 
vocat,  vel  vocari  desiderat,  in  elatione  sua,  Antichristum  pr^currit. 
— Gregor.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  vi.  epist.  30. 

I  Quod  solus  Romanus  Pontifex  jure  dicatur  Universalis. — Grcr 
gor,  sept,  dictat.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist.  55.  Labb.  Concil.  Sacrosanct,, 
voi.  X.  p.  no. 
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forerunners  of  Antichrist,  the  decision  of  Gregory  must  be 
viewed  as  erroneous. 

2.  A  protestant,  however,  may  well  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  formally  confuting  the  theory,  by  which  the 
pope  is  decorated  with  the  attribute  of  personal  infallibili¬ 
ty  :  for  the  low  Romanists,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Cisalpines,  not  only  deny  this  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  but  even  hold  that  he  may  be  deposed  by  the  church 
or  by  a  general  council  for  heresy  or  schism.  *  Under  such 
circumstances,  if  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  belong  to 
the  church,  we  must  seek  its  residence  elsewhere  than  in 
the  person  of  the  pope. 

In  what  favoured  region,  then,  shall  we  find  this  exalted 
privilege  ?  The  moderate  Romanists,  who  claim  infallibili¬ 
ty  for  the  catholic  church  collectively,  suppose  it  to  be 
lodged,  as  a  sacred  deposite,  with  each  general  council 
viewed  as  the  legitimate  organ  and  representative  of 
the  catholic  church. 

This  hopothesis,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  devoid  of  plausi¬ 
bility  ;  but,  if  we  resort  to  facts,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  not 
more  tenable  than  the  last.  From  faithful  history  we  learn, 
that  general  councils,  upon  points  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
practice,  have  decided  in  plain  and  avowed  opposition  to 
each  other. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople,  for  instance,  convoked 
in  the  year  754,  unanimously  decreed  the  removal  of  im¬ 
ages  and  the  abolition  of  image-worship  ;  but  the  second 
Council  of  Nice,  convoked  in  the  year  787,  decreed  the 
re-establishment  of  image-worship,  and  anathematized  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  its  abolition. 

I  have  simply  stated  a  mere  historical  fact ;  but  the  re¬ 
sult  from  it  is  abundantly  manifest.  Two  discordant  coun¬ 
cils  cannot  both  be  in  the  right  j  and,  if  a  single  council 


*  Bntler’s  Book  of  the  Rom.  Catb.  Church,  p.  121-121. 
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be  pronounced  by  the  counter-decision  of  another  council 
to  have  erred,  the  phantom  of  infallibility  forthwith  van¬ 
ishes.* 

*  The  variations  of  the  Church,  relative  to  the  single  point  of  im¬ 
age-worship.  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they  well  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  contend  for  her  infallibility. 

I.  The  ancient  Council  of  Elvira,  which  sat  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  and  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
strictly  enjoined^  that  neither  paintings  nor  images,  representing  the 
person  whom  we  adore,  should  be  introduced  into  churches. 

For  this  striking  and  undoubted  fact  the  Bishop  of  Aire  would  ac¬ 
count,  on  the  principle,  that  the  Elviran  Fathers  dreaded  lest  the  new 
converts  from  paganism  should  unfortunately  mistake  Christian  im¬ 
age-worship  for  pagan  idolatry.  Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  Let 
his  solution  avail,  as  far  as  it  may  avail :  the  fact  he  fully  acknow¬ 
ledges. 

IT  In  the  early  ages,  then,  of  Christianity,  not  only  was  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images  and  pictures  unknown,  but  their  very  introduction  into 
churches  was  expressly  disalloiocd. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this  state.  Images 
and  pictures,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Council  of  Elvira,  having  at 
length  been  unadvisedly  admitted  on  the  plea  that  they  were  a  sort 
of  books  for  the  unlearned,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  them  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  transaction  of  this 
nature  took  place  at  Marseilles  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  Serenus 
the  bishop  wisel}'  removed  and  destroyed  the  images.  Hereupon, 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  praised  him  for  the  stand  which  he  had 
made  against  idolatry ;  but,  under  the  fond  pretext  of  their  utility  to 
the  unlearned,  blamed  him  for  destroying  the  images.  Wretchedly 
injudicious  as  was  the  latter  part  of  this  decision,  Gregory,  at  least, 
speaks/uWy  and  expressly  against  Ajiiy  adoration  either  of  pictures  or 
of  images.  Omne  manuf actum  adorari  non  licet: — Adorari  ini’ 
agines,  omnibus  modis,  veta. — Gregor.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  vi.  epist.  13. 
aliter  9. 

III.  Thus  stood  the  question  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  centurj' ;  but, 
as  might  easily  have  been  anticipated  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Mas- 
silians,  the  introduction  of  images  soon  led  to  their  adoration.  This 
gross  abuse  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isua- 
rian ;  but,  as  it  still  continued  to  increase,  his  son  Constantine  as- 
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3.  To  rid  themselves  of  this  difficulty,  the  theologians 
of  the  Latin  church  contend,  that  the  decisions  of  no  coun¬ 
cil  are  to  be  deemed  infallibly  true,  unless  they  shall  have 

sembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  754,  which  formally 
condemned  ami  forbade  it. 

IV.  The  Council  of  Constantinople,  though  it  agreed  in  its  con¬ 
demnation  of  image-worship  both  with  the  decision  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  and  with  the  yet  more  ancient  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Elvira,  was  yet,  on  that  very  account,  disowned  as  a  legitimate  coun¬ 
cil  by  the  innovating  successors  of  Gregory ;  and  the  cause  of  idola¬ 
try  rapidly  acquired  such  a  degree  of  strength,  that  the  second  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  which  sat  in  the  year  787,  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  pronounced  it  to  be  an  illegitimate  coun¬ 
cil,  and  ordained  the  adoration  of  images  in  language  which  striking¬ 
ly  contrasts  with  the  express  prohibition  of  Pope  Gregory.  Icon/ess, 
and  agree,  and  receive,  and  salute,  and  adore,  the  unpolluted  image  c.f 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  true  God,  and  the  holy  image  of  the  holy 
mother  of  God,  icho  bore  him  without  the  conception  of  seed. —  Concil. 
Nicen  secund.  act.  i.  Labb.  Concil.  Sacrosanct,  vol.  vii.  p.  60. 

V.  Having  thus  wholly  departed  from  her  former  self,  the  Church, 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  general  council,  had  now  r/ecreec? 
the  orthodoxy  and  legality  of  image-worship:  but  this  decree  was 
not  long  suffered  to  remain  undisputed  either  in  the  West  or  in  the 
East. 

1.  In  the  year  794,  Charlemagne  assembled  at  Frankfort  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  three  hundred  bishops,  who  reversed  the  decision  of  the  second 
Nicene  Council,  and  who  with  one  voice  condemned  the  worsliip  of 
images. 

2.  Such  was  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  West;  and  that  of  the 
East  speedily  followed  it.  For,  in  the  year  814,  the  Emperor  Leo, 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Charlemagne,  assembled  another  council  at 
Constantinople,  which,  like  that  of  Frankfort,  rescinded  and  abolish¬ 
ed  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  Council  relative  to  the  worship 
of  images. 

VI.  Thus,  as  both  the  East  and  the  West  had  concurred  in  estab¬ 
lishing  image-worship,  through  the  medium  of  the  second  Council 
of  Nice;  so  did  both  the  West  and  the  East  concur  in  condemning 
image- worship,  through  the  medium  of  the  Councils  of  Frankfurt  and 
Constantinople, 
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received  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see.  Now,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constantinople  did  not  receive  the  approbzltion  of 


But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  this  strange  eventful  his¬ 
tory  of  multiplied  variations  :  we  must  prepare  ourselves  tor  yet  ad¬ 
ditional  changes  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  professedly  unchangeable 
and  infallible  church. 

In  the  year  842,  the  Empress  Theodora,  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  convened  yet  another  council  at  Constantinople :  and  this  as¬ 
sembly,  dilFering  entirely  from  its  immediate  predecessor,  reinstated 
the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  and  thus  re-established 
image-worship. 

VII.  Meanwhile,  the  Church  of  the  Western  Patriarchate  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain,  that  the  second  Nicene  Council  had  erred  in  its 
decision  :  for,  in  the  year  824,  Louis  the  Meek  assembled  a  Council 
at  Paris,  which  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort, 
and  which  strictly  prohibited  the  payment  of  any,  even  the  smallest 
religious  worship  to  images. 

VIII.  The  church,  however,  of  the  Eastern  patriarchate,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  year  842,  persevered  in  declaring,  that  the  decision  of 
the  second  Nicene  Council  was  an  orthodox  decision,  and  that  images 
ought  to  be  devoutly  worshipped  by  all  good  Christians.  To  establish 
ibis  point,  therefore,  an  additional  council  was  held  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  the  year  879 ;  and  the  Fathers  of  that  Synod  decreed  the  un¬ 
doubted  obligation  of  image-worship,  and  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
decrees  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice.  Their  decision  gave  such 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  ascribed  it  to  the  peculiar 
interposition  of  heaven,  and  commemorated  it  by  a  yearly  festival, 
which  they  appropriately  called  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy, 

IX.  Nor  did  the  Latins  long  withhold  their  assent.  The  decisions 
of  the  Councils  of  Frankfort  and  Paris  have  been  consigned  to  the 
owls  and  the  bats  ;  and  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  which  enjoins 
the  adoration  of  images,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
set  forth  the  true  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel. 

X.  Such  have  been  the  multiplied  variations  of  the  church,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  single  point  of  image-worship ;  and  yet,  says  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  The  churchy  which  professes  to  declare  and  to  teach 
nothing  save  what  she  has  received,  never  varies;  but  heresy,  on  the 
contrary,  which  began  by  innovation,  pei'petually  innovates,  and  never 
changes  Us  nature. — Hist,  des  Variat.  pref.  v. 
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the  holy  see,  while  the  second  Council  of  Nice  did  receive 
it.  Therefore,  the  Council  of  Constantinople  being  a  spu¬ 
rious  council,  and  as  such  being  justly  denied  by  its  Nicene 
successor  to  be  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  its  discre- 
])ancc  with  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  legitimate  council,  affords  no  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  catholic  church  is  fallible.* 

The  soundness  of  this  argument  plainly  depends  upon 
the  legitimate  existence  of  the  alleged  prerogative  of 
the  pope.  Before  its  soundness,  therefore,  can  be  admitted, 
the  Latin  theologians  must  demonstrate  that,  hy  unques¬ 
tionable  divine  right.,  while  the  approbation  of  any 
other  see  is  wholly  superfluous.,  the  approbation  of  the 
see  of  Rome  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  validity  of  a 
general  council.  Until  this  position  can  be  established,  it 
is  mere  trifling  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  a  discordant  coun¬ 
cil,  simply  because  it  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  an 
Italian  prelate.  Let  it  be  proved,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
possesses  by  divine  right  the  power  of  a  veto  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
gument  now  before  us  will  be  perfectly  conclusive.  But, 
unless  this  vital  point  shall  be  previously  established,  the 
argument  which  is  confessedly  built  upon  it,  must,  without 
doubt,  be  altogether  insecure  and  inconclusive.t 

I  have  no  need,  however,  to  press  the  matter  ;  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  the  church  may  be  independently  demonstrated, 

*  In  using  this  argument,  the  Latin  theologians  are  clearly  justifi¬ 
ed  by  the  decision  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  if  indeed  his  autho¬ 
rity  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  Quod  nulla  Synodus  absque 
prrecepto  ejus  (scil-  Papse)  debet  generalis  vocari.  Gregor,  sept.  diet. 
Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist,  55.  Labb.  Concil.  Sacros.  vol.  x.  p.  110. 

t  In  order  to  establish  the  pope’s  divine  right  to  a  velo,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  his  divine  right  to  afi  universal  controlling 
supremacy.  But  that  this  cannot  be  done,  is  fully  demonstrated  be¬ 
low. — See  book  ii.  chap.  3. 
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from  the  fact,  that  the  church  of  one  age  has  contradict¬ 
ed  the  church  of  another  age. 

In  the  year  1215,  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  decreed 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of  ^  physical  change  in  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread  and  wine,  which  was  then  first  distinguished 
by  the  technical  name  of  transubstantiafion^*  Now  this 
council  received  the  full  approbation  of  the  holy  see,  ot 
that  time  occupied  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  Through 
it,  therefore,  as  through  her  strictly  canonical  organ,  the 
catholic  church,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Latins,  must 
be  viewed  as  having  spoken  with  the  voice  of  undoubted 
infallibility. 

Such  being  the  case,  since  the  catholic  church  of  the 
thirteenth  century  has  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  a  phy¬ 
sical  change  in  the  consecrated  elements  to  be  a  true  doc¬ 
trine,  if  the  catholic  church  be  really  infallible,  she  must 
invariably  have  taught  and  maintained  that  identical  doc¬ 
trine  from  the  very  beginning. 

But  we  have  positive  historical  evidence,  that,  during 
at  least  the  five  first  centuries,  the  catholic  church,  so  far 
from  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  ])hysical  change,  positive¬ 
ly  and  explicitly,  and  even  controversially,  denied  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  physical  change  in  the  elements  by  virtue 
of  the  pra37er  of  consecration. 

Tlierefore,  since  the  catholic  church  during  one  period 
has  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  change,  while  dur¬ 
ing  another  period  she  has  enforced  and  inculcated  it  ; 
the  catholic  church,  having  successively  maintained  tioo 
directly  opposite  dogmas,  is  thence  incontrovertibly  de¬ 
monstrated  to  be  not  infallible. 

That  the  catholic  church  of  the  early  ages  denied  the 
doctrine  of  ei  physical  change,  and  that  she  acknowledged 
no  change  in  the  consecrated  elements,  save  a  moral  change 

*  Concil.  Later,  iv.  can.  1.  Labb.  Concil.  vol.  xi.  par.  1.  p.  143, 
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only  ;  a  change,  for  instance,  avowedly  declared  to  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  tliat  which  takes  place  in  a  man,  when,  by  virtue 
of  the  prayer  of  consecration,  he  ceases  to  be  a  laic  and  be¬ 
comes  a  priest ;  that  such  was  the  decision  of  the  church 
of  the  early  ages,  may  be  easily  shown,  by  direct  evidence, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction.^  The  fact  is  in¬ 
vincibly  established  by  the  united  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Pope  Gelasius, 
Facundus,  Ephrem  of  Antioch,  and  others  who  might  easi¬ 
ly  be  enumerated,  t  For  not  only  is  d.ny  physical  change 
in  the  elements  expressly  denied,  while  the  occurrence  of 
nothing  save  a  moral  change  is  allowed  j  but  some  of  these 
writers,  among  whom  pope  Gelasius  in  the  West,  and 
Theodoret  and  Ephrem  in  the  East,  may  be  specially 
mentioned,  even  argue  copiously  and  professedly  against 
the  identical  doctrine,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the 
church,  speaking  through  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
pronounced  to  be  an  undoubted  scriptural  verity.  Nor  can 
it  be  said,  that  these  authors  spoke  only  in  their  individual 
capacities,  and  that  the  catholic  church  must  hot  be  made 
answerable  for  their  errors.  Such  a  solution  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  inadmissible.  In  the  first 

See  below,  book  i.  chap.  4 — 8. 

f  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  104,  105.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  156', 
158.  Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  i.  5.  9.  p.  155.  lib.  iii.  iJ.  12,  13.  p, 
209.  Tertul.  de  Anim.  p.  653.  Cyprian.  Epist.  Coscil.  Ixiii.  p.  153, 
154.  August,  cont.  Adamant,  c.  xii.  oper.  vol.  vi.  p.  69.  Enarr- 
in  Psalm,  lii.  xcviii.  oper.  vol.  viii.  p.  7,  397.  Athanas.  m  illud  evan. 
Quicunque  dixerit  verbum  contra  filium  hominis.  Oper.  vol.  j.  p, 
771,  772.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  de  Baptism,  oper.  vol.  iii.  p.  369.  Theo¬ 
dor.  Dial.  i.  ii.  oper.  vol.  iv.  p.  17,  18,  84,  85.  Gelas.  de  duab.  Christ, 
natur.  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  vol.  iv.  p.  422.  Facund.  Defens.  Concit. 
Chalced.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  oper,  p.  144.  Ephrem.  Antioch,  cont.  Eutych, 
apud  Phot.  Cod.  229. 
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place,  the  early  church  never  condemne  1  the  doctrine 
winch  tliey  taught  and  maintained  ;  but  this  sh  '  assure  ily 
would  have  done,  had  she  herself  received  and  held  the 
directly  opposite  doctrine  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
the  second  place,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  the 
whole  turn  of  their  language,  than  that  they  are  not  hazard¬ 
ing  any  novel  speculations  of  their  own,  but  that  they  are 
.propounding  the  well  known  and  familiar  doctrine  of  the 
jieriod  during  which  they  flourished.  In  the  third  place, 
this  matter  is  put  out  of  all  doubt,  both  by  the  high  rank 
of  certain  of  the  writers,  and  by  the  avowed  character  con¬ 
troversially  assumed  and  sustained  by  others  of  them. 
When  pope  Gelasius  undertook  to  write  against  the  then 
nascent  doctrine  of  z.  physical  change,  we  may  be  morally 
sure  that  his  pen  set  forth  the  universally-received  sense 
of  the  entire  catholic  church  ;  and,  when  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  Theodoret,  in  the  East  harmoniously  opposed  the 
same  doctrine  of  a  physical  change,  under  the  specitic  title 
of  Ihc  orthodox  defender  of  the  genuine  faith,  we  may 
again  be  morally  certain,  that  he  could  never  have  made 
his  Orthodoxus  argue  against  transubstantiation,  while 
transubstantiation  is  defended  by  the  heretic  Eranistes, 
had  he  not  well  known  that  the  catholic  church  would 
readily  acknowledge  Orthodoxus  as  her  accredited  cham¬ 
pion. 

Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  at  two  difierent  periods  the  ca¬ 
tholic  church  has  taught  two  opjiosite  and  irreconcilable 
doctrines.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  catholic  church 
cannot  be  infallible.^ 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  every  innovation,  which  contra¬ 
dicts  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  early  church,  furnishes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof,  that  the  church,  under  whatever  aspect  it  be  viewed, 
is  mutable  and  fallible.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  find  so  many  of  these 
contradictory  innovations  fully  developed,  that  the  Roman  church, 
which  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Latins  is  always  identified  with  the 
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4.  The  alleged  infallibility  of  the  church,  liovvever,  is 
not  only  disproved  by  her  own  internal  variations  ;  it  is 
yet  additionally  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  councils,  re¬ 
ceived  as  CRCumenical,  and  thence  deemed  incapable  of 
error,  have  actually  promulgated,  decrees,  which  stand 
directly  opposed  to  the  unequivocal  declarations  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

(1.)  We  are  repeatedly  assured  by  the  voice  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  that  an  oath  is  most  imperiously  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  that  those  who  love  false  oaths  are  hated  by  the 
Lord,  that  whatever  goes  forth  from  a  person’s  lips  under 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  must  be  kept  and  performed,  and 
that  an  oath  must  be  religiously  observed,  even  though  the 
observation  of  it  may  be  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of 
the  juror.  * 

Yet,  in  defiance  of  language  thus  clear  and  explicit,  the 
third  Council  of  Lateran,  which  is  acknowledged  as  the 
eleventh  oecumenical  council,  has  ventured  to  decree,  that 
all  oaths  which  are  adverse  to  the  utility  of  the  church  must 
in  no  wise  be  performed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  what¬ 
ever  solemnity  and  apparent  good  faith  they  may  have 
been  taken,  they  must  be  unscrupulously  violated,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  to  be  deemed  perjuries  rather  than 
oaths.t 

Thus,  while  God,  who  has  been  invoked  as  a  witness, 
and  while  Holy  Scripture,  which  solemnly  declares  the 
inviolable  sacredness  of  an  oath,  even  though  it  be  to  a 

catholic  church,  instead  of  never  varying  from  primitive  antiquity, 
may  be  chiefly  characterized  by  its  singular  love  of  innovation. 

*  Numb.  XXX.  2.  Levit.  xix.  12.  Deut.  xxiii.  23.  Zechar.  viii.  17. 
Psalm  XV.  4.  Rev.  xxi.  8. 

f  Non  enim  dicenda  sunt  juramenta,  sed  potius  perjuria,  qua;  con¬ 
tra  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam  et  sanctorum  patrum  veniunt  instituta. 
— Concil.  Lateran.  tert.  can*  xvi.  I-abb.  Concil.  Labb.  Concil.  Sa¬ 
crosanct.  vol.  X.  p.  1.517. 
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person’s  own  damage,  arc  alike  disregarded  when  plaeecl 
m  competition  with  the  power  and  aggi-andisemcnt  of  am¬ 
bitious  ecclesiastics  :  the  obligation  or  non-obligation  of  an 
oath  is  made,  by  the  third  Council  of  Lateran,  to  depend 
solely  upon  its  utility  or  non-utility  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  as  those  interests  shall  be  understood  and  explained 
by  the  governors  of  the  church  for  the  time  being.* 


*  Tiie  exeinplificalion  of  this  extraordinary  principle,  in  the  casf? 
of  John  riuss,  is  v/ell  known. 

Huss  had  r'^ceived  a  safe- conduct  from  the  Emperor  Sigismond. 
But  the  oath  of  that  prince  was  adjudged,  by  the  existing  governors 
of  the  church,  to  be  contra  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam.  Whence,  as  be¬ 
ing  no  oath,  but  rather  an  act  of  perjury,  he  was  bound  in  duty  to 
break  it. 

Respecting  the  present  transaction,  much  has  been  warmly  said 
and  written;  but,  if  the  infallibility  of  the  church  he  admitted.,  I  see 
not  how  we  can  justly  blame  either  Sigismond  or  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance. 

fiy  the  third  Council  of  Lateran,  the  obligation  of  destroying  heretics 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  faithful;  and,  by  the  same  cecumenical 
Council,  the  doctrine,  that  all  oaths,  which  are  against  ecclesiastical 
v.iility,  become  ipso  facto,  null  and  void,  had  been  fully  established. — 
Concil.  Lateran.  terl.  can.  xxvii.  xvi.  Labb.  Concil.  Sacros.  vol.  x- 
p.  1522,  1517. 

Such  being  tlie  case,  no  person  who  holds  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  can  consistently  censure  either  Sigismond  or  the  Council  of 
Constance.  For,  had  they  acted  otherwise  in  the  matter  of  Huss, 
they  would,  by  impugning  the  decisions  of  the  third  Council  of  J.*a- 
tcran,  have  virtually  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

I  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  all  who  maintain  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  stand  pledged  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Sigismond  and  the 
Council  of  Constance. 

In  truth,  they  themselves  stand  pledged  to  act  in  the  same  manner, 
should  they  ever  bo  placed  in  the  same  circumstances ;  nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  deny  this  obligation  without  also  denying  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  church.  Let  the  Romanist  tie  himself  by  ever  so  solemn 
an  oath,  still,  if  tlie  governors  of  his  church  pronounce  that  oath  to 
be  contra  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam,  he  is  religiously  bound  by  the  six- 
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(2.)  So  again,  we  are  distinctly  taught  by  an  inspired 
apostle,  that  marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  whether  the 
married  individuals  be  clerks  or  laics  ;  and,  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  decision,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  order,  is  expressly  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  same  apostle  with  full  and  entire  approbation.  * 
Yet  the  second  Council  of  Lateran,  which  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  tenth  oecumenical  council,  strictly  prohibits 
the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics,  down  to  the  rank  of  the  sub- 
diaconate  inclusive  ;  and,  by  way  of  making  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  more  eflfectual,  it  forbids  the  laity  to  hear  mass  per¬ 
formed  by  any  priest  who  shall  have  dared  to  violate  this 
enactment.t 

In  excuse  for  such  a  determined  opposition  to  God’s  own 
word,  it  is  commonly  said  by  the  modern  Romanists,  that 
the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  is  only  a  point  of 
discipline,  that  it  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  any  mere  rite  or  ceremony,  and  that  it  may  be 
enjoined  or  remitted  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  church.  J 
So  may  the  Romanists  apologise  for  the  infatuated  rash¬ 
ness  of  the  council ;  but  such  an  apology,  even  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  its  glaring  insufficiency,  upon  their  own  showing, 

tcenth  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Lateran  forthwith  to  violate  it. 
Should  he,  like  an  honest  man,  indignantly  disclaim  any  such  obliga¬ 
tion,  he  then  most  assuredly  contradicts  the  decision  of  the  eleventh 
cecumenical  council,  and  thus  by  a  necessary  consequence  denies  the 
church  to  be  infallible. 

The  third  Council  of  Lateran,  in  short,  has  reduced  every  Roman¬ 
ist  to  the  following  most  unsatisfactory  dilemma: — 

lie  must  either  maintain,  that  no  oath,  pronounced  to  be  against 
ecdcsiaslical  utility,  is  binding ;  or  he  must  at  once  deny  the  infallibi¬ 
lity  of  the  church. 

*  Heb.  xiii.  4.  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  0,  11,  12, 

f  Concil.  Lateran.  secund.  can.  vi.  vii.  Labb.  Concih  Sacrosanct, 
vol.  X.  p.  1003,  1004. 

t  Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note. 
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is  itself  founded  upon  a  gross  misstatement.  The  second 
Council  of  Lateran  prohibits  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics, 
not  on  the  simple  ground  of  mutable  and  temporary  ex¬ 
pediency^  but  on  the  lofty  ground  of  immutable^  and  eter¬ 
nal^  and  inherent  unholiness.  Ecclesiastics  are  forbidden 
to  marry,  not  because  such  prohibition,  under  certain 
circumstances  of  the  church,  may  he  convenient  as  a 
point  of  discipline  ;  but  because,  the  council  assures  us, 
it  is  AN  UNWORTHY  DEED,  that  those  persons  who  ought 
to  be  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Lord,  should  debase  them¬ 
selves  so  far  as  to  become  the  vile  slaves  o/*  chambering 
and  uncleanness.'* 

Thus  speaks  and  thus  argues  the  second  Council  of  La¬ 
teran  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics.  The 
case,  therefore,  between  Scripture  and  the  council,  stands 
in  manner  following  : — 

Scripture  both  allows  and  recommends  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ;  but  the  council  disallows  and  prohibits  it. 

Scripture  declares,  that  marriage  is  honourable  in  all 
men,  whether  they  be  clerks  or  laics ;  but  the  council 
pronounces,  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  an  unwor¬ 
thy  deed,  being  in  truth  no  better  than  a  state  of  base 
thraldom  to  chambering  and  uncleanness. t 

*  Cura  enira  ipsi  templura  Dei,  vasa  Domini,  sacrarium  Spiritus 
Sancti,  debeant  et  esse  et  dici:  indignum  est  eos  cubilibus  et  im- 
MUNDiciTiis  deservire. — Concil.  Lateran.  second,  can.  vi.  Labb. 
Concil.  Sacrosanct,  vol.  x.  p.  1003. 

f  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  already  caused  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  to  be  prohibited  in  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  first  Roman 
Council,  vvhich  was  convened  in  the  year  1074. — See  Labb.  Concil. 
Sacrosanct,  vol.  x.  p.  326-328. 

The  elFect  produced  by  this  inhibition  is  too  remarkable  to  be  pre- 
termitted  in  silence. 

When  it  was  published  by  the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  the  cler¬ 
gy,  so  far  from  peaceably  submitting,  appealed  to  scripture,  and 
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Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  each  of  these  two  cases,  the 
decisions  of  oecumenical  councils  have  directly  contradicted 
the  decisions  of  Scripture  ;  and  hence  also  it  is  evident, 
that,  by  the  indisputable  fact  of  this  direct  contradictoriness, 
we  are  irresistibly  driven  to  the  following  very  unpleasant 
alternative. 

If  the  church,  speaking  through  an  oecumenical  council, 
be  infallible,  then  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  Scripture  are 
erroneous  ;  and,  conversely,  if  the  decisions  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  be  essential  truth,  then  the  church,  speaking  through 
an  oecumenical  council,  is  undoubtedly  fallible. 

From  this  alternative  there  is  no  possibility  of  evasion. 
Holy  Scripture  says  one  thing,  and  the  second  and  third 
Councils  of  Lateran  say  another  thing;  therefore  Holy 
Scripture  cannot  stand  with  the  second  and  third  Councils 
of  Lateran. 

II.  I  have  rested  my  entire  argument  upon  naked  facts; 
and  these  facts  are,  that  the  church  both  in  her  doctrine 
and  in  her  practice  has  directly  contradicted  herself 
and  likewise  that  the  church  both  in  her  doctrine  and  in 
her  practice  has  directly  contradicted  the  inspired  deci¬ 
sions  of  Holy  Scripture.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  church  should  he  infallible. 
The  fond  notion  of  her  perfect  freedom  from  all  error  is 


CHARGED  Gregory  and  his  council  with  contradicting  St. 
Paul. 

The  same  opposition,  on  the  same  ground,  was  made  also  at  Mi¬ 
lan  ;  and  the  only  individual  who  there  yielded  obedience  was  Luit- 
prand. 

How  the  charge  of  contradiction  to  St.  Paul  can  be  removed, 
I  do  not  distinctly  perceive. — See  Lamb.  Schasnaburg.  Hist.  Ger¬ 
man.  A.  D.  1074.  p.  201.  Sigebert.  Gembloc.  Chron.  A.  D.  1074. 
Matt.  Paris  in  Gulielm.  I.  Aventin.  Annal.  Boiord.  lib.  v.  p.  564. 
cited  in  Stillingfleet’s  Hiscourse  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  chap.  v. 
p.  .SCO. 
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confuted  by  the  invincible  evidence  of  naked  facts  ;  and, 
naked  facts,  no  mere  abstract  reasoning,  however 
plausible  and  ingenious,  can  be  allowed  to  stand  good. 

Here,  then,  I  might  fairly  close  the  present  discussion  ; 
yet,  as  I  would  not  appear  deficient  in  respect  to  the  ex¬ 
emplary  prelate  of  Aire,  I  shall  notice,  though  I  deem  it  a 
work  of  supererogation,  the  arguments  which  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced. 

1.  The  bishop  contends,  that,  from  the  very  reason  of 
the  thing,  Christ  must  have  left  us  some  infallible  mode 
of  determining  the  truth,  and  thereby  of  preserving  and 
maintaining  ecclesiastical  unity.  Whence  he  concludes, 
that  Christ  actually  has  left  us  this  requisite  infallible  mode 
of  determination. 

In  matters  which  respect  the  Deity,  I  am  not  very  fond 
of  the  adventurous  u  priori  reasoning  adopted  by  the  bi¬ 
shop.  It  is  dangerous  to  argue  that  God  has  done  what 
we  conceive  he  must  have  done.  Had  I  discovered  the 
actual  existence  of  a  living  infallible  umpire  in  points  of 
faith  and  practice,  I  should  have  felt-  assured  that  such  a 
dispensation  of  the  truth  was  most  wise  and  most  fitting; 
but  I  should  hesitate  to  maintain  with  the  bishop,  that  this 
dispensation  must  needs  actually  exist,  because  to  myself 
it  abstractedly  appeared  most  fitting  and  most  wise. 

This  latter  method  of  reasoning  is,  1  think,  too  insecure 
to  be  adopted  by  any  prudent  theologian  ;  and  of  its  danger 
we  have  recently  had  a  very  striking  example.  The  re¬ 
spectable  bishop  of  Aire,  simply  from  his  own  private 
view  of  the  divine  attributes,  has  ventured  to  maintain, 
that  infallibility  must  reside  in  the  catholic  church.  Yet, 
if  we  can  submit  to  introduce  into  dogmatical  theology  the 
rational  Newtonian  principle  of  experiment ,  we  shall  find 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  bishop’s  conclusion  established 
by  naked  facts. 

2,  The  bishop  further  argues  in  favour  of  the  infallibility 
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of  the  church,  from  the  interpretation  which  he  himself 
puts  upon  various  promises  and  expressions  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  facts  ;  on  the  other  side  we 
have  the  bishop’s  proposed  interpretation  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  language.  That  our  Lord  made  certain  promises, 
and  employed  certain  expressions,  no  person  will  deny  j 
but,  when  the  bishop’s  interpretation  of  his  language  is 
found  to  be  contradicted  by  facts,  I  see  not  what  conclu¬ 
sion  we  can  rationally  draw,  save  that  the  interpretation  is 
erroneous.  Christ  himself  cannot  err ;  but  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  partisan  of  a  particular  set  of  opinions  may 
misapprehend  his  meaning. 

The  bishop,  be  it  observed,  does  not  argue  from  our 
Lord’s  promises  and  expressions  themselves,  but  from  his 
own  interpretation  of  those  promises  and  expressions. 
Now,  we  protestants  give  an  entirely  different  exposition 
of  them  ;  and,  by  our  exposition,  (into  which  it  is  assured¬ 
ly  quite  irrelevant  to  enter,)  no  such  result,  as  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  church  and  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
is  produced. 

Doubtless,  the  bishop  may  object  to  our  interpretation, 
just  as  we  object  to  his.  But,  whether  we  be  right  or 
wrong  in  our  view  of  Christ’s  language,  we  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  the  bishop.  His  interpretation  is  con¬ 
futed  by  facts  ;  our  interpretation  corresponds  with  them. 

3.  The  bishop  lastly  argues,  that  the  catholic  church, 
which  he  would  confine  within  the  pale  of  the  western 
Latin  church,  cannot  err  in  her  doctrines,  because  they 
have  regularly  descended  to  her,  step  by  step,  from  the 
apostles  themselves,  whose  inspired  infallibility  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all. 

This  argument  is  an  extension  of  the  well-known  argu¬ 
ment  from  prescription,  employed  so  successfully  by  Ire- 
na?us  and  Tertullian  in  the  second  century. 
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Doctrines,  they  contend,  received  through  the  medium 
of  only  two  or  three  links  from  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  with  one  consent  declared  by  all  the  various  churches 
then  in  existence  to  have  been  thus  received,  cannot  be 
false.  Thus,  for  instance,  Irenaeus,  himself  the  pupil  of 
Polycarp  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  bears  witness  to  the 
fact,  that,  in  his  time,  all  the  churches  in  the  world  held 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  divinity ;  each  professing  to 
have  received  it,  through  the  medium  of  one  or  two  or 
three  links,  from  the  apostles  ;  and  his  testimony  is  corro- 
rated  by  Hegesippus,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  travelled  from  Asia  to  Rome,  and  found  the  same 
system  of  doctrine  uniformly  established  in  every  church. 
Facts  of  this  description  form  the  basis  of  the  reasoning 
adopted  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  ;  and  the  conclusion 
which  they  deduce  from  it,  is,  the  moral  impossibility 
of  the  catholic  system  of  theology  being  err oiieoiis.^ 

Such  is  the  argument,  as  managed  by  those  two  ancient 
fathers  ;  but,  as  employed  by  the  bishop  of  Aire,  it  is  a 
mere  fallacy,  the  detection  of  which  is  not  very  difficult. 

What  was  a  very  good  argument  in  the  second  century, 
when  the  various  allied  branches  of  the  catholic  church 
universall}'  symbolized  in  doctrine,  and  when  no  church 
was  separated  from  the  apostles  by  more  than  one  or 
two  or  three  links,  is  but  a  very  sorry  argument  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  we  are  separated  from  the  apos¬ 
tles  by  some  sixty  links  of  a  chain,  which  extends  through 
a  long  period  of  darkness  and  violence  and  superstition. 
That  various  innovations  would  be  introduced  in  the 
course  of  such  a  period,  we  might  well,  from  the  cumula¬ 
tive  nature  of  tradition,  reasonably  anticipate  ;  that  various 

*  Iren.  adv.  hser.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,3,  4.  Hegesip.  Apud. 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Tertnll.  de  prsescript.  adv,  hser. 
oper.  p.  95-117. 
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innovations  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  that 
period,  we  learn  most  incontrovertibly  from  documents 
yet  extant.  The  argument  from  prescription^  so  far  (we 
will  say)  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  the 
matters  specially  set  forth  in  the  ancient  symbols  of  the 
church,  is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Irfi- 
naeus  and  Tertullian  ;  because  tve  still  possess  their  wri¬ 
tings  ;  and,  consequently,  for  all  controversial  purposes 
with  heretics,  we  occupy  the  identical  place  which  they 
occupied.  But  the  argument  from  prescription,  as  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  those  various  unscriptural  tenets  which  the  bishop 
propounds  seriatim  as  indispensable  terms  of  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  is  certainly  inconclusive ;  be¬ 
cause,  by  no  mechanism,  can  the  chain  be  extended  from 
the  present  age  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Faithful  history 
will,  for  the  most  part,  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  very 
time  of  their  introduction  ;  and,  if  in  any  case  we  cannot 
specify  the  absolutely  precise  era  (for  the  growth  of  error 
is  frequently  gradual),  we  can  at  least  point  out  the  period 
when  no  such  tenets  existed.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are 
of  considerable  antiquity  ;  but,  let  their  antiquity  be  what 
it  may,  if  they  originated  subsequently  to  the  apostolic 
age  the  connecting  chain  is  effectually  broken,  and  they 
stand  forth  as  convicted  novelties.  Whatever  is  first,  is 
true ;  whatever  is  more  recent,  is  spurious.  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  prescription,  in  the  hands  of  Irenaeus  and  Ter¬ 
tullian,  invincibly  establishes  the  catholic  doctrines  of 
Christ’s  godhead  and  the  Trinity  ;  because  it  clearly  con¬ 
nects  them  with  the  inspired  apostolic  college.  But  the 
argument  {com  prescriptiori,  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
Aire,  fails  of  establishing  the  various  tenets  for  which  he 
so  eagerly  contends  ;  because  it  wholly  fails  of  connecting 
them  with  the  infallible  apostolic  college,  and  thence  of 
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necessity  leaves  them  branded  with  the  stigma  of  detected 
innovation. 

III.  How  then,  it  ma)?  be  asked,  in  these  latter  days  of 
the  world,  are  we  to  settle  disputed  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice  ?  How  are  we  to  avoid  those  divisions,  which  the 
bishop  triumphantly  exhibits  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  re¬ 
formation  ? 

An  answer,  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  may,  I  think, 
be  given  to  this  important  question,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  either  of  a  pope  or  of  a  council. 

1.  As  the  Bible  is  confessedly  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
and  as  no  one  pretends  that  we  possess  any  other  written, 
and  therefore  any  other  certain,  revelation,  we  must  evi¬ 
dently  begin  with  rejecting  every  doctrine  and  every  prac¬ 
tice  built  upon  such  doctrine,  which  have  clearly  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  Holy  Scripture. 

This  process  will  at  once  sweep  away  a  large  heap  of 
mere  unauthorized  innovations,  which  lamentably  encum¬ 
ber  the  church  of  Rome,  and  which  assuredly  will  never 
be  adopted  by  those  who  take  their  divinity  from  the  Bible 
alone. 

2.  When  sundry  innovations  have  been  thus  removed, 
as  supported  by  no  scriptural  authority,  other  certain  te¬ 
nets  will  still  remain,  which,  unlike  the  last,  profess  to  be 
built  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  God’s  own  inspired 
word. 

Here  our  business  is  obviously  reduced  to  a  point  of 
interpretation  ;  and,  as  very  different  expositions  may  be 
given  of  the  same  passage,  the  question  arises,  who  is  to 
determine  which  exposition  is  the  truth  ? 

(1.)  The  bishop  of  Aire  will  doubtless  say  ;  Consult 
the  catholic  church,  the  sole  judge  and  depository  of  the 
true  faith. 

This  may  be  very  good  advice  in  the  abstract ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  explain  how  such  advice  must  be  followed. 
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Had  the  church  never  varied,  we  might  have  had  some 
reasonable  expectation  of  success  ;  but,  unhappily,  as  it  is 
well  remarked  by  the  deeply  learned  Chillingvvorth,  ^Aere 
have  been  popes  against  popes,  councils  against  councils^ 
councils  confirmed  by  popes  against  councils  confirmed 
by  popes  ;  the.  church  of  some  ages  against  the  church 
of  other  ages*  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
bishop  must  not  only  advise  us  to  consult  the  catholic 
church  ;  but  he  must  also  specify,  giving  reasons  for  his 
specification,  the  exact  time  when  the  catholic  church  is  to 
be  consulted. 

(2.)  Others,  perhaps,  will  exhort  us  to  call  in  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  which  has  often  been  described  more 
eloquently  than  wisely,  as  a  main  principle  of  protestant- 
ism,  and  which  the  bishop  of  Aire  not  unjustly  reprobates 
as  leading  to  nothing  but  confusion. 

Of  this  principle,  as  exhibited  by  the  bishop,  and  not 
unfrequently  as  exhibited  also  by  unwary  protestants,  I 
entertain  not  a  much  higher  opinion  than  the  bishop  him¬ 
self  does.  The  exercise  of  insulated  private  judgment, 
which  in  effect  is  the  abuse  of  legitimate  private  judg¬ 
ment,  must  clearly  convert  the  church  catholic  into  a  per¬ 
fect  Babel ;  and,  although  I  deny  the  right  of  such  private 
judgment  to  be  a  principle  either  of  sound  protestantism 
in  general,  or  of  the  Anglican  church  in  particular,  yet  1 
regret  to  say,  that  it  has  much  too  often  been  exercised,  to 
the  scandal  of  all  sober  men,  and  to  the  unspeakable  detri¬ 
ment  of  genuine  religion. 

Having  thus  fairly  stated  my  own  sentiments,  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  difference  between  legiti¬ 
mate  private  judgment  and  illegitimate  private  judg¬ 
ment. 

CiiiDhigw'orth’s  lielig.  of  Protest,  chap.  iii.  p.  147. 

4  c 
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To  a  certain  extent  the  bishop  of  Aire  will  allow,  that 
private  judgment  must  be  exercised.  Thus,  I  cannot  read 
his  lordship’s  very  able  work,  and  come  to  a  conclusion 
upon  it,  without  so  far  exercising  private  judgment :  and 
the  very  tenor  of  the  whole  composition  implies,  that  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  religion  will  be  exercis¬ 
ed  by  those  English  travellers,  for  whose  especial  benetit 
it  seems  to  have  been  written.  Thus,  likewise,  we  shall 
introduce  an  universal  skepticism,  if  we  deny  the  right  of 
forming  a  private  judgment  upon  perfectly  unambiguous 
propositions.  No  authoritative  explanation  can  throw  any 
additional  light  upon  the  several  prohibitions  of  murder 
and  theft  and  adultery,  which  occur  in  Holy  Scripture. 
We  read  those  prohibitions  in  the  sacred  volume  ;  we  in¬ 
voluntarily  exercise  our  private  judgment  upon  their  im- 
jDort ;  and,  by  its  mere  simple  exercise  alone,  we  are  all 
brought,  without  any  need  of  inquiring  the  sense  of  the 
church,  to  one  and  the  same  interpretation.  In  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  in  various  others  which  might  easily  be  specified, 
I  hold  private  judgment  to  be  strictly  legitimate  ;  and  I 
feel  persuaded  that  the  bishop  of  Aire  will  not  disagree 
with  me. 

Hut,  though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  legitimate  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  there  doubtless  is  such 
a  thing  also  as  illegitimate  private  judgment.  Now  this 
last  modification  I  would  define  to  be  private  judgment, 
in  the  interpretation  of  litigated  passages  of  Scripture, 
exercised  after  a  perfectly  independent  or  insulated 
manner. 

Against  this  exercise  of  private  judgment,  which  is  a  la¬ 
mentable  abuse  of  the  reformation,  all  prudent  and  judicious 
men  must  strenuously  protest.  It  assuredly  can  only  be 
the  fruitful  parent  of  discord  and  error.  For  if,  without 
nsing  those  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  which  God  has 
put  into  our  hands,  this  man  and  that  man,  after  a  simple 
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inspection  of  a  litigated  text,  shall  dogmatically  and  in- 
dependently  pronounce  that  such  or  such  an  interpretation 
set  forth  its  true  meaning ;  vve  shall  doubtless  have 
small  prospect  of  ever  arriving  at  a  reasonable  certainty  in 
regard  to  the  mind  of  Scripture.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
proceeding  is  self-evident ;  for,  if  each  individual,  disdain¬ 
ing  all  extrinsic  aid,  is  to  be  his  own  independent  exposi¬ 
tor,  we  may  well  nigh  have  as  many  expositions  of  litigat¬ 
ed  texts,  as  there  exist  rash  and  ignorant  and  self-opinion¬ 
ated  individuals;  and,  accordingly,  we  must  not  dissemble, 
that,  from  the  illegitimate  exercise  of  insulated  private 
judgment,  sects,  rivalling  each  other  in  presumptuous  un- 
scriptural  folly,  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  Thus 
acted  not  the  wise  reformers  of  the  church  of  England.  I 
greatly  mistake  if,  in  any  one  instance,  they  can  be  shown 
to  have  exercised  that  insulated  private  judgment  which 
1  agree  with  the  bishop  in  heartily  reprobating.  In  fact, 
they  possessed  far  too  much  theological  learning,  and  far 
too  much  sound  intellect,  to  fall  into  the  palpable  error 
now  before  us. 

(3.)  Omitting  then  the  mere  dogmatism  of  the  Latin 
church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wanton  exercise  of  il¬ 
legitimate  private  judgment  on  the  other  hand,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  venerable  and  profound  theologians,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  reformation  of  the  Anglican  church,  will 
teach  us,  that  the  most  rational  mode  of  determining  differ¬ 
ences  is  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  or  an  appeal  to 
that  primitive  church  which  was  nearest  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles. 

Certainly  the  inspired  apostles  of  the  Lord  must  have 
fully  known  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  What 
was  the  true  sense  of  the  written  word,  on  all  important 
points,  they  would  assuredly  explain  to  their  immediate 
disciples.  Their  conversations  and  their  compositions 
could  not  disagree.  Hence  their  immediate  disciples,  thus 
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carefully  taught  and  catechized,  would  teach  and  maintain 
the  same  doctrinal  system  that  the  apostles  taught  and  main¬ 
tained.  In  process  of  time,  error  and  corruption  might 
doubtless  creep  into  the  church  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
error  is  not  instantaneous  :  experience  shows  its  progress 
to  be  gradual.  On  these  perfectly  intelligible  grounds, 
some  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed,  before  any 
material  inroad  was  made  into  the  apostolic  doctrine  with¬ 
in  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church  herself ;  and  a  yet  longer 
period  must  have  been  evolved,  before  any  considerable 
doctrinal  error  became  the  prevailing  opinion.  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna  was  a  hearer  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  of 
St.  John,  who  seems,  through  God’s  providence,  to  have 
been  preserved  alive  after  all  his  brethren,  for  the  purpose 
of  authoritatively  determining  the  truth  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  heresies  of  the  times.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  was  the 
scholar  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John ;  and  from  him 
he  professed,  in  common  with  all  the  churches  of  procon¬ 
sular  Asia,  to  have  received  his  theology.  Justin  Martyr 
calls  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles  ;  by  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  we  must  understand  him 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  those  apostolical  men  who  were 
placed  in  the  several  churches  by  the  apostles  themselves  x 
and,  accordingly,  since  he  flourished  only  about  forty  years 
after  the  detith  of  St.  John,  he  must  by  the  very  necessity 
of  chronology,  have  conversed  with  the  scholars  of  the 
apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria  professed  to  be  the  pupil 
of  Pantenus,  who  by  some  of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  and  who  doubtless  had  heard 
the  fathers  denominated  apostolical.  Contemporary  wdth 
Clement  w'as  Tertullian  ;  and  to  these  succeeded  Origen 
and  Cyprian  ;  one  generation  of  early  teachers  still  follow¬ 
ing  another.* 


*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  toward  the  latter  end  of 
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The  several  writers  here  enumerated,  though  but  few 
out  of  many,  form  a  chain  which  reaches  up  to  St.  John 
and  the  apostles.  Hence,  if  we  can  be  morally  certain  of 
any  thing,  we  may  be  sure,  that,  in  their  exposition  of 
Scripture,  so  far  as  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  Christian¬ 
ity  are  concerned,  they  would  proceed,  either  on  direct 
apostolic  authority,  oral  least  according  to  the  then  univer¬ 
sally  known  analogy  of  apostolic  faith.  Can  we  believe, 
for  instance,  if  John  and  the  apostles  had  diligently  taught 
the  bare  humanity  of  Christ  and  the  impersonal  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  that  their  immediate  disciples,  and  the  scho¬ 
lars  of  their  immediate  disciples,  would  agree  in  expound¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  texts  after  the  precise  manner  in  which 
they  are  expounded  by  the  Trinitarian  ?  Would  not  the 
very  reverse  have  proved  to  be  the  case  ?  Should  we  not 
have  found  all  these  litigated  texts  distinctly  and  unani¬ 
mously  interpreted  by  them,  not  after  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  modern  trinitarian,  but  after  some  such  mode  as 
that  which  is  recommended  by  the  modern  anti-trinita- 
rian  ?* 

the  second  century,  expressly  tells  us,  that  some  of  the  disciples  of 
Peter  and  James,  and  John  and  Paul,  had  lived  even  down  to  his 
time,  regularly  conveying  to  that  generation,  like  sons  from  their 
fathers,  the  true  apostolic  doctrine. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p. 
274,  275.  Colon.  1688. — In  a  similar  manner  Justin  Martyr  declares, 
that  he  and  the  men  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  generation  had  been 
instructed,  in  the  joint  worship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
prophetic  Spirit,  by  the  catechists  of  the  generation  which  preceded 
him,  and  which  itself  must  inevitably  have  conversed  with  St.  John. 
— Justin.  Apol.  i.  vulg.  ii.  oper.  p.  43.  Sylburg.  1593. — Clement  flour¬ 
ished  about  forty  years  laJer  than  Justin.  Hence,  on  chronological 
principles,  Clement,  I  imagine,  must  in  his  youth  have  conversed  with 
the  apostolical  men  whom  he  notices ;  just  as  his  partial  contempo¬ 
rary  Irenseus  describes  himself  to  have  conversed  with  Polycarp. — 
Iren.  adv.  hser.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  f.  3. 

*  On  this  topic  I  venture  to  speak  with  po-sitiveness  and  decision. 
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Here  then,  I  apprehend,  we  have  a  rationally  satisfacto¬ 
ry  method  of  determining  those  differences  in  regard  to 
the  import  of  Scripture,  which  must  ever  spring  up  from 
the  llegitimate  use  oj  insulated  private  judgment. 

Where,  in  her  yet  existing  documents,  the  primitive 
church  is  explicit,  we  must,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  on  the 
principles  of  right  reason,  submit  ourselves  to  her  decision; 
where  she  is  silent,  or  indefinite,  or  ambiguous,  we  must, 

I  fear,  be  content  still  mutually  to  differ  in  opinion. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  bishop’s  mode  of 
settling  differences  varies  from  mine  in  the  important  ar¬ 
ticle  of  extension. 

He  would  carry  the  chain  down  to  the  present  time :  I 
deem  it  more  prudent  to  stop  in  the  primitive  ages. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  where  I  would  draw  the  line  ? 
To  this  captious,  but  fallacious,  question,  1  judge  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  the  following  answer: — 

Where  a  writer  propounds  a  doctrine  which  rests  not 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  Scripture,  I  would  reject  it  as  a  com¬ 
mandment  of  men,  let  the  writer  flourish  when  he  may; 
and,  where  a  later  writer  differs  from  an  earlier  writer  in 

Prom  my  own  personal  examination  1  can  attest,  that  the  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  litigated  by  trinitarians  and  anti-trinitarians, 
are  constantly  understood  and  interpreied  by  the  fathers  of  the  three 
first  centuries  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  understood  and 
interpreted  by  modern  trinitarians.  The  work,  denominated  The 
JVew  Testament  in  an  improved  version,  is  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  illegitimate  exercise  of  insulated  private  judgment  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Totally  opposing  itself  to  the  decisions  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  church  nearest  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  it  exhibits  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  litigated  texts,  framed  upon  the  mere  independent  dog¬ 
mata  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham,  but  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  three  first  centuries.  I  adduce  this  production 
to  exemplify  what  1  mean  by  the  illegitimate  use  of  insulated  private 
judgment.  If  we  ask  a  reason,  why  the  litigated  texts  are  thus  ex¬ 
pounded,  no  answer  can  be  given,  save  the  good  pleasure  of  the  editor. 
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his  exposition  of  a  litigated  doctrinal  text,  I  should  gene¬ 
rally  deem  the  authority  of  the  earlier  writer  preferable, 
inasmuch  as  he  stands  nearer  to  the  fountain-head  of  apos¬ 
tolic  purity. 

Such  a  method  of  checking  the  license  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  attaining  to  the  truth  with  as  much  moral 
certainty  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  allow,  seems,  in  the 
main,  unobjectionable.  To  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  wri¬ 
ters  I  ascribe  not  the  infallibility  of  inspiration  ;  but,  as 
evidences  of  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
thence  ultimately  as  evidences  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
inspired  apostles  and  of  our  Lord  himself,  they  may  justly 
be  deemed  invaluable. 
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Section  I. 

First  part  of  the  Gospel. 

Arrangement  of  the  Materials  of  the  History, 

The  fourth  Gospel  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
and  an  Appendix.  The  first  part  (ch.  i. — xii.)  is  designed 
to  exhibit  proof,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  to 
the  Jews;  (xii.  37.  compared  with  xx.  30,  31.) — the  second 
(xiii. — XX.)  is  intended  to  furnish  an  accurate  history  of 
the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  his  apprehension,  execu¬ 
tion,  and  resurrection,  as  we  learn  from  its  contents :  the 
Appendix  (xxi. )  is  added  to  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
Jesus  had  promised  the  Apostle  John,  that  he  should  not 
die.  (xxi.  23.) 

1.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  Gospel  to  give  a  regular 
connected  history  of  the  life  of  Jesu^ :  otherwise  how  could 
the  scene  of  the  different  events  be  changed  from  one  place 
to  another  without  any  notice  of  the  transition  ?  Thus,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  regard  shown  him  on  account  of  the  restoration 
of  the  man,  who  had  been  lame  thirty-eight  years;  (v.  1. — 
47.)  Jesus  is  represented  as  passing  over  the  sea,  (vi.  1.) 
without  mentioning  his  journey  back  to  Galilee,  which 
makes  it  appear  as  if  the  sea  of  Galilee  lay  near  Jerusalem. 
Can  a  historian,  who  adopts  such  an  arrangement,  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  solicitous  about  a  strict  connexion  }  Can  he 
be  expected  to  furnish  any  thing  more  than  an  exhibition 
of  the  various  remarkable  events?  And  as  John’s  object 
was  to  furnish  proof,  that  Jesus,  with  whom  the  \6yos  was 
united,  was  the  promised  Messiah ;  what  more  could  he 
need  for  this  purpose,  than  a  succession  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Jesus,  adapted  to  set  this  truth  in  the  clearest  light  ? 

2.  Such,  then,  is  the  arrangement  which  John  has  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  geographical  division  of  Palestine  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  his  arrangement. 

In  the  first  section  he  shows  how  Jesus  was  gradually 
made  known  as  the  Messiah  throughout  all  Palestine : 
1.  By  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  beyond  Jordan, 
(i.  19.  52.).  2.  Afterwards  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1. — 12.)  3. 

Then  at  Jerusalem,  (ii.  13. — iii.  21.)  4.  Afterwards  in 

Judea,  (iii.  22. — 36.)  and  finally  in  Samaria,  (iv.  1. — 42.) 
The  Evangelist  closes  this  section  by  remarking,  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  that  Jesus  had  little  success  in  Ga¬ 
lilee,  his  place  of  residence  ;  yet  there  wmre  some  Gali¬ 
leans,  who  understood  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  his 
person,  (iv.  43. — 54.) 

In  the  second  section  the  Evangelist  collects  in  the  same 
local  order  the  speeches  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  illustrated 
and  proved  his  personal  dignity  for  the  instruction  of  his 
hearers.  1.  ,j9t  Jerusalem,  at  a  feast,  (we  are  not  told 
what  one,)  after  healing  the  man,  who  had  been  lame 
thirty-eight  years,  (v.  1. — 47.)  2.  I)i  Galilee,  where  he 
fed  the  five  thousand,  (vi.  1. — 71.)  3.  Similar  speeches 

in  Judea  ought  to  follow,  but  Jesus  did  not  venture  thith¬ 
er  again,  since  as  a  solitary,  or  isolated  teacher,  he  could 
not  there  enjoy  sufiicient  security,  (vii.  1.)  Therefore  he 
went  into  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea,  and  delivered 
similar  discourses,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  because 
there,  surrounded  by  the  multitude  of  his  followers,  he 
could  teach  with  less  danger  than  in  the  open  country,  (vii. 
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2 — X.  39.)  4.  On  the  other  side  of  Jordan  he  taught 
once  more  ;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  delivered  any 
discourse  there  on  his  union  with  God  :  hence  John  con¬ 
fined  himself  merely  to  the  information,  that  he  obtained 
many  followers  there,  (x.  40.  42.)*  As  the  first  section 
closed  with  an  account  of  the  limited  success  of  Christ 
among  the  Galileans,  so  the  Evangelist  closes  the  second 
with  the  account  of  Lazarus,  and  the  reputation,  which  his 
resurrection  had  procured  ;  in  order  to  throw  light  on  his 
apprehension  and  execution,  which  soon  after  followed. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  common  as  it  is,  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  arranged  according  to  passovers,  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  Gospel  itself.  We  might  rather  assume  the 
two  principal  journies  through  Palestine,  as  the  grounds 
of  the  arrangement,  and  hence  conclude,  that  Jesus  was 
only  present  at  two  passovers  at  Jerusalem  :  the  first,  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  public  appearance;  (ii.  13.)  and  the 
second  at  the  close  of  his  official  labours;  (xii.  1 — 19.)t  In 
his  first  journey  through  the  country  he  merely  showed 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah  by  signs  :  and  in  the  second  he 
unfolded  more  distinctly  his  character  and  dignity  :  neither 
however  required  a  progressive  narrative  in  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession,  but  merely  a  selection  of  circumstances  and  dis¬ 
courses  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Section  II. 

John  presupposes  the  existence  of  another  Gospel,  which 
he  occasionally  corrects  and  enlarges. 

The  Gospel  of  John  does  not  claim  to  be  considered  a 

*  Nothing  more  is  said  of  Samaria,  because  Jesus  passed  through 
it  but  once.  Prudence  dictated,  that  he  should  not  visit  it  oftener, 
lest  he  should  weaken  the  impression  made  by  his  instructions  among 
the  Jews. 

f  The  mentioned  v.  1.  could  hardly  be  the  passover,  and  vi. 
4.  is  probably  interpolated. 
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complete  history.  He  enlarges  only  on  the  exalted  digni¬ 
ty  of  Jesus,  and  his  close  alliance  with  God,  while  he  passes 
over  almost  entirely  the  moral  part  of  his  instructions.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  miracles  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  others  suffering 
under  infirmities,  which  the  other  evangelists  describe  : 
yet  he  says  himself,  that  he  has  given  but  a  few  of  these 
signs,  and  declares  himself  incompetent  to  detail  the  whole, 
(xx.  30.  xxi.  25.)  Is  not  this  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
that  he  intended  to  exhibit  only  some  select  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ  ?  Is  not  the  same  design  also  manifest  from 
his  enlargement  in  particular  passages  ? 

The  biography  of  a  man,  whose  object  is  to  found  a  new 
school,  and  who  for  this  purpose  selects  a  number  of  the 
most  competent  of  his  contemporaries,  ought,  in  order  to 
form  a  perfect  history,  to  furnish  particular  information 
respecting  the  men  in  whom  he  confided  to  advance  his 
cause.  Yet  where  in  John’s  Gospel  do  we  find  even  a 
general  enumeration,  much  less  a  circumstantial  account, 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ  ?  We  find  the  twelve  mentioned, 
but  how  this  number  was  obtained,  what  were  their 
names,  how  early  they  were  chosen,  and  of  other  circum¬ 
stances  related  to  these,  we  are  not  informed.  Does  he 
not  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  readers  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  these  important  points  ?  So  also  he 
passes  over  in  silence  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Christ, — 
Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Sapper,  and  the  form  of  prayer 
which  he  prescribed  to  his  disciples.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  these  institutions  were  in  general  use  in  the  time  of 
John,  and  this  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  every  Christian,  and 
hence  required  no  notice  ;  yet  he  frequently  presupposes 
subjects  and  circumstances,  which  were  not  thus  known. 
He  introduces  John  the  Baptist  as  beginning  his  testimony 
of  Christ,  *‘This  is  he  of  whom  I  spake  unto  you  :  he  that 
cometh  after  me  was  indeed  before  me,”  (i.  15.)  yet  he 
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gives  no  intimation,  that  the  Baptist,  as  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  had  required  reformation  of  his  contemporaries, 
because  a  greater  teacher,  the  Messiah,  was  to  come  after 
him  ;  in  order  that  the  Messiah  might  thus  find  a  reformed 
people,  and  not  be  himself  compelled  to  proceed  to  rigor¬ 
ous  measures  for  reformation.  Of  the  union  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  with  Jesus  he  represents  the  Baptist  as  relating  in 
a  very  vague  manner  :  “  This  is  he,  on  whom  I  saw,  when 
baptizing,  the  Spirit  descending  like  a  dove,  and  abiding 
on  him as  if  the  occasion  on  which  the  Baptist  received 
this  vision  were  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  as  if  its 
probability  did  not  depend  on  our  knowing,  that  it  occur¬ 
red  at  the  moment  when  John  was  baptizing  him.  Does 
not  John  close  the  narrative  of  Christ’s  entrance  into  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  if  his  readers  were  already  informed,  that  the 
disciples  had  prepared  a  young  ass  for  the  occasion  ?  ‘‘  Af¬ 
ter  the  attainment  of  his  exalted  condition,”  (says  the 
Evangelist,  xii,  16.)  “his  disciples  remembered,  that  the 
passage  in  Zechariah,  describing  the  entrance  of  a  King 
sitting  on  a  colt,  applied  to  Jesus,  and  that  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry,  that  they  should  have  done  this  (viz.  bring  the  young 
ass,)  and  yet  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  disciples  bringing 
the  colt.  More  examples  are  found  in  John’s  Gospel  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  circumstances  and  events  is  pre¬ 
supposed  in  the  reader. 

When  such  appearances  are  observed  in  a  historical  work, 
we  must  either  suppose,  that  the  author  has  presented  his 
subject  in  a  perplexed  and  mutilated  manner,  or  that  he 
wrote  for  readers,  who  already  possessed  from  other  sources 
such  knowledge  of  the  events,  as  would  enable  them  to 
understand  his  brief  intimations.  The  first  supposition  is 
contradicted  by  the  general  character  of  this  Gospel,  the 
accuracy  of  its  statements  and  illustrations,  the  judgment 
displayed  in  the  selection  and  exhibition  of  the  materials, 
and  the  beautiful  arrangement,  and  fulness,  which  exhibits 
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distinctly  the  scope,  or  object  of  every  incident  narrated. 
It  is  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  for 
readers,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  already  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  But  from  what  sources? 
oral  or  written  ?  We  can  hardly  suppose  from  oral  tradi¬ 
tion.  A  historian  cannot  trust  to  oral  tradition  for  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  his  subject ;  for  the  very  object  of  history  is 
to  rescue  the  subject  from  tradition  by  permanent  record. 
And  can  he  take  it  for  granted  with  entire  certainty,  that 
all  his  readers  shall  possess  such  a  familiar  traditional  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  in  its  whole  compass,  as  to  render  his 
representation  intelligible  ;  especially  since  oral  tradition 
does  not  communicate  events  with  sufficient  minuteness  to 
enable  the  readers  of  a  history  to  bring  to  the  work  as  full 
a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  as  the  historian  might  pre¬ 
suppose.  A  memoir,  which  enlarges  on  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  certain  character,  and  abridges  or  omits 
other  circumstances,  can  be  written  with  a  certainty  of  be¬ 
ing  intelligible,  only  when  reference  is  made  directly  to 
some  written  document  already  in  common  use.*  In  this 
case  a  writer  knows  what  knowledge  he  may  suppose  his 
readers  to  possess  and  what  not ;  what  must  be  explained, 
and  what  needs  no  explanation  ;  where  enlargement  is  re¬ 
quisite,  and  where  he  may  be  brief.  If,  therefore,  we 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  John  composed  his  Gospel  with 
special  reference  to  a  memoir  of  Jesus  already  extant  and 
generally  known,  we  must  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of 
ambiguity  in  expression,  and  deficiency  in  illustration,  in 
such  passages  as  have  been  noticed,  and  many  similar  ones, 
occurring  especially  in  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel. 


*  The  opinion,  that  references  and  allusions  are  made  to  the  first 
three  Gospels,  has  been  adopted  by  many  learned  men;  as  Michaelis 
in  his  Einleitungin  die  Schriften  des  JVeuen  Testament,^oax\.h.  edition, 
p.  1138,  and  Storr  Ueber  den  Zweckdes  Evang.  Joh.  p.  246. 
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From  the  presupposed  document,  which  was  generally 
read,  the  choice  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  disciples  were 
known  ;  from  this  was  it  understood,  what  exhortations 
John,  the  Baptist,  had  delivered,  and  how  he  had  represent¬ 
ed  the  great  teacher,  whose  forerunner  he  professed  to  be  : 
from  this  the  occasion  was  known,  on  whicii  John  in  an 
apocalyptic  vision  was  informed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  united  with  Jesus  ;  from  the  same  source  the  activity 
of  the  disciples  in  providing  the  young  ass  for  their  Mas¬ 
ter’s  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  indicated,  &c.  &c.* 

This  view  of  his  Gospel  appears  still  more  clearly  from 
the  second  part;  which  contains  the  history  of  the  last 
night  before  Christ’s  apprehension,  of  his  arrest  itself,  and 
of  his  execution,  and  restoration  to  life.  Without  the 
Hypothesis,  that  John  presupposed  another  document  in 
the  hands  of  his  readers,  we  can  hardly  account  for  the 
circumstantial  fulness  of  his  narrative  in  some  places,  and 
its  deficiency  in  others.  He  omits  the  appointment  of  the 
passover,  and  merely  intimates  its  celebration  (xii.  1.  2.) 
in  his  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  first  produced 
in  Judas  the  resolution  to  betray  his  Master  ;  and  in  his 
description  of  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  from  its  na¬ 
ture  must  take  place  immediately  alter  the  assemblage  of 
the  guests  in  the  hall.  He  passes  in  entire  silence  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  this  passover,  the  abrogation  of  the  old  sacrament — 
the  Paschal  lamb,  and  the  institution  of  the  new — the  holy 
Supper.  If  John  did  not  intend  merely  to  furnish  what 
had  been  omitted  in  a  former  document,  how  could  he  en¬ 
large  so  fully  on  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  was  merely 
an  adventitious  circumstance,  and  entirely  omit  the  Eucha- 

*  Several  parag'-aphs  are  here  omitted,  partly  for  the  sake  of  bre¬ 
vity,  but  principally  because  they  contain  matter  not  immediately 
necessary  to  the  main  point  of  the  section. — [Tr.] 
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rist,  which  was  a  subject  of  fundamental  importance.  How 
incomprehensibly  defective  is  his  account  of  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  trial,  unless  he 
wrote  with  reference  to  some  history  already  extant.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John’s  narrative,  Jesus  alluded  more  than  once 
during  the  Supper  to  the  intention  of  Judas ;  and  yet  he 
says  nothing  of  his  execution  of  this  purpose,  except  that 
Judas  stood  with  the  party  sent  to  take  Jesus  (xviii.  5.) 
He  says  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  Judas  pointed  him 
out  to  the  band — nothing  of  the  address  of  Jesus  to  Judas. 
The  original  Gospel*  (das  Urevangelium)  had  already  gi¬ 
ven  an  excellent  account  of  this  part  of  the  history,  but  had 
omitted  the  particular  circumstances  respecting  the  guard 
itself,  their  alarm  at  the  deliberate  and  cool  address  of 
Jesus,  and  his  other  conversation  with  them,  until  they 
took  him  prisoner ;  hence  the  Evangelist  describes  these 
at  large,  (xviii.  4 — 9.)  and  he  gives  also  the  name  of  the 
disciple  who  used  his  sword,  and  of  the  servant  who  was 
Avounded.  (xviii.  10.)  He  makes  it  evident,  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  his  examination  before  Arinas  and  that 
before  Caiaphas,  (xviii.  13.  19 — 21.)  but  of  the  trial  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  the  arrangement  of  the  process,  and 
the  composition  of  the  indictment  with  which  he  was  sent 
to  the  procurator,  he  says  not  a  word.  How  deficient 
therefore  the  history,  unless  some  written  document  is  pre¬ 
supposed.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Pilate’s  tri¬ 
bunal  is  enlarged  (xviii.  33.  xix.  12.)  in  proportion  to  the 

*  Probably  few  readers  of  the  Repertory  need  be  informed,  that 
Eichhorn  adopted  the  opinion,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  deriv¬ 
ed  the  substance  of  their  Gospels  from  a  common  Hebrew  document 
which  is  still  extant  in  those  passages,  which  are  common  to  the 
three  Gospels.  To  this  document  he  alludes  above.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say,  that  his  reasoning  will  be  equally  conclusive,  if  we 
suppose  the  reference  made  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  or  to 
either  of  the  other  Gospels,  or  to  all  of  them. — [Tr.] 
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brevity  and  defectiveness  of  the  history  given  by  the  other 
Evangelists  out  of  the  original  Gospel :  yet  how  unintelli¬ 
gible  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  conference  of  Pi¬ 
late  with  the  Jews,  vvho  brought  Jesus  to  him,  unless  we 
connect  with  it  the  charge,  or  indictment,  as  given  in  the 
original  Gospel,  “  That  Jesus,  by  claiming  to  be  King  of 
the  Jews,  had  made  himself  liable  to  crucifixion  as  a  rebel.” 
(xviii.  29 — 31.) 

Pilate:  “What  complaint  do  ye  make  against  this 
man 

The  Jews :  “  He  is  a  malefactor,  therefore  have  we 
brought  him  hiiher.  ” 

Pilate:  “Then  pronounce  judgment  upon  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  law.^^ 

The  Jews :  “  We  are  only  permitted  in  very  rare  in¬ 
stances  to  execute  any  man.” 

By  these  words  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  accomplished 
the  prediction  of  Jesus  respecting  the  manner  of  his  death, 
viz:  “that  he  should  be  crucified.”  This  is  intelligible 
only  when  connected  »vith  the  charge  made  by  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim  ;  “That  Jesus  was  accused  of  treason,  which  was 
punishable  with  crucifixion  :  the  Jews  could  however  have 
merely  stoned  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  God.”  The  Jew's 
simply  tell  Pilate  that  Jesus  was  a  malefactor,  yet  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  known  (xviii.  23.)  that  treason  w'as  the  al¬ 
leged  crime,  and  hence  immediately  asks,  “  Art  thou  the 
King  of  the  Jews  ?”  Could  a  historian  like  John,  vvho, 
when  he  writes  independently,  arranges  his  ideas  with  so 
much  order,  have  crowded  these  questions  together  in  such 
a  manner,  if  he  had  not  written  with  reference  to  some  ex¬ 
isting  narrative  of  these  events  ? 

If  John  is  defective  in  these  passages,  he  is  the  more 
satisfactory  where  he  enlarges.  He  accui-ately  distinguish¬ 
es  the  first  charge  against  Jesus,  viz.  that  of  treason,  (be¬ 
cause  he  had  announced  himself  to  be  the  King  of  the 
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Jews,)  from  the  other  charge,  viz.  that  of  blasphemy^  (for 
which,  if  for  nothing  else,  he  deserved  to  be  stoned,)  to 
which  the  Jews  ultimately  had  recourse  when  they  saw 
that  Pilate  would  not  regard  the  first  accusation.  So  also 
John  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  scourging  of  Jesus,  (which 
the  original  Gospel  had  omitted,)  placing  it  in  its  proper 
connexion  and  just  point  of  view.  (xix.  1.) 

In  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  also  John  is  more  con¬ 
cise,  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  not  referred  to  some 
previous  writing  ;  corrects  some  circumstances,  as  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  garments,  (xix.  23.)  and  the  draught  of  vine¬ 
gar,  (xix.  29.)  which  were  noticed  in  the  original  Gospel  ; 
and  adds  others  which  had  been  omitted,  as  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  with  his  mother  and  John,  and  the  request  of 
the  Jews  to  have  the  malefactor’s  legs  broken,  (xix.  26, 
27.  31.) 

John  mentions  the  assistance  of  Nicodemus  at  the  burial 
of  Christ,  and  contradicts  the  report  that  the  tomb  in  which 
Jesus  was  laid,  belonged  to  Jo.seph  of  Arimathea.  (xix. 
38—41.) 

Is  more  evidence  required  to  prove,  that  John  knew  that 
a  biographical  account  of  Jesus,  was  circulated  among  Chris¬ 
tians  ?  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this 
was  the  original  document,  or  the  first  three  Gospels. 

[The  section  concludes  with  a  discus'fion  of  this  question, 
which  is  here  omitted  to  avoid  extending  the  article  into 
undue  length.] 

Section  III. 

Contents  of  the  first  part  of  this  Gospel. 

I.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  two  things  are  premised  by  way 
of  introduction  :  the  idea  we  are  to  form  of  the  Xoyoff,  (i. 

1 — 5.)  and  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  and  the  manner  in 
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which  his  high  character,  and  personal  dignity  were  made 
known  by  the  intervention  of  John  the  Baptist  (i.  6  34.) 

II.  We  should  next  expect  to  be  informed,  how  Jesus 
gradually  obtained  his  early  followers.  This  is  according¬ 
ly  the  subject  of  the  following  sections,  (i.  35 — iv.  54.) — 

1.  His  first  followers  came  from  the  school  of  the  Baptist, 
who  had  the  high  opinion,  which  their  instructer  had  taught 
them  to  form  of  him,  confirmed  by  his  profound  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  hearts  and  characters  of  men.  (i  35 — 51.) — 

2.  He  obtained  five  disciples  on  his  journey  from  Betha¬ 
ny,*  whom  he  confirmed  in  their  estimate  of  his  personal 
dignity  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of‘ Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 12.) — 

3.  Many  of  the  common  people  among  the  Jevvs  derived 
the  same  opinion  of  his  character,  from  the  authority  he 
assumed  at  Jeru'^alem  as  a  reformer  of  religion,  (ii.  i  3 — 25.) 
— 4.  Jesus  knew  how  to  treat  even  Nicodemus,  a  learned 
Jew,  who  came  privately  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  evident,  that  he  could  penetrate  the  heart  of  every 
man.  In  his  intercourse  with  him,  though  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  competent  to  investigate  the  case,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  profess  openly,  that  his  penetration,  or  know¬ 
ledge  was  of  divine  origin.  It  is  not  however  expressly 
declared,  that  Nicodemus  was  convinced  by  this  confer¬ 
ence  ol  the  dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiali ;  yet,  since  in 
another  part  of  this  Gospel  (xix.  39.)  he  is  represented  as  a 
disciple,  this  may  be  concluded  as  a  matter  of  course  with¬ 
out  express  declaration,  (iii.  1 — 21.) 

Soon,  however,  envy  was  awakened  among  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Baptist  on  account  of  the  multitudes  flocking  to 
Jesus.  John  rebuked  his  disciples  for  this  dissatisfaction. 
“  Such  is  the  dispensation.  Jesus  is  greater  than  the  Bap¬ 
tist  ;  he  is  merely  the  forerunner,  Jesus  the  Messiah.  He 

*  Be’hany  is  the  reading  which  Griesbach  adopts  instead  of  Beiha- 
hara. — [Tr.] 
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must  therefore  decrease  in  honour  and  disciples,  Jesus  on 
the  contrary  must  increase  in  both.”  (iii.  22 — 30.)  The 
Evangelist  then  confirms  this  judgment  respecting  Christ 
from  his  owm  observation,  (iii.  31 — 36.) — 5.  The  Samari¬ 
tans,  to  whom  Jesus  without  circumlocution  declared  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Messiah,  readily  received  him  in  this  charac¬ 
ter  after  two  days’  intercourse. 

6  Even  the  Galileans,  who  had  witnessed  his  works  at 
a  festival  in  Jerusalem,  received  Jesus  on  his  arrival  in 
Galilee  with  much  higher  regard  than  he  himself  had  ex¬ 
pected  in  his  native  country,  where  so  many  prejudices 
were  operating  against  him.  (iv.  43 — 45.)  Even  the  royal 
officer  at  Capernaum  acknowledged  him  as  the  Messiah, 
after  he  had  judged  so  correctly  of  the  crisis  of  his  servant’s 
disease,  (merely  from  his  account,  without  having  seen  the 
sick  man,)  that  he  really  recovered  according  to  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  (iv.  46 — 53.)  So  universal  and  profound 
was  his  penetration.  The  statement  of  this  transaction 
must  remove  the  objection,  that  we  should  have  expected 
the  first  acknowledgment  of  his  dignity  as  the  Messiah  in 
Galilee,  his  native  country  ;  and  it  serves  at  the  same  time 
as  a  transition  to  the  extraordinary  works,  which  convinced 
his  contemporaries  of  his  greatness. 

We  find  repeated  intimations  in  the  preceding  sections, 
that  his  remarkable  wisdom,  manifested  in  his  deep  insight 
into  the  hearts,  characters,  and  circumstances  of  men,  had 
persuaded  his  contemporaries  of  his  Messiahship :  (i.  35 — 
51.  iii.  1 — 21.)  yet  in  this  his  divine  wisdom  was  exhibited 
merely  in  a  partial  and  feeble  point  of  view.  In  his  doc¬ 
trines  it  shone  in  clearer  light.  This  class  of  proof  the 
Evangelist  intended  to  present  in  its  full  extent.  Yet  most 
of  his  discourses  are  connected  with  his  extraordinary 
works :  these  furnish  the  occasions  of  his  speeches,  and  the 
clew  to  his  meaning :  and  hence  they  cannot  be  separated. 
Therefore  his  discourses  are  attached  to  some  of  his  mira- 
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cies — to  the  healing  of  a  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  who 
had  been  ill  38  years  ;  (v.  1 — 47.) — to  the  feeding  of  the 
5000;  (vi.  1 — 71.) — to  the  restoration  of  sight  to  one  born 
blind;  (ix.  1 — x.  21.) — and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus: 
(xi.  1 — 46.)  yet  these  miracles  were  introduced  principal¬ 
ly  because  the  reputation  they  had  procured  for  him  had 
hastened  his  execution.  On  the  other  hand  the  Evangelist 
passes  in  silence  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  which  were  not 
connected  with  discourses  in  which  his  divine  wisdom  was 
displayed. 

****** 

Section  IV. 

The  second  part  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John  little  need  be 
said  after  the  preceding  enumeration,  (sec.  II.)  Its  object 
was  partly  to  enlarge,  and  partly  to  correct  the  information 
which  had  been  circulated,  respecting  the  last  hours  of 
Jesus,  from  the  passover  to  his  burial,  and  his  restoration 
to  life.  This  view  explains  the  writer’s  brevity,  in  some 
places,  and  enlargement  in  others  ;  his  omission  of  any  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Eucharist,  and  of  the  process  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  his  circumstantial  description 
of  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet :  the  collection  of  the 
last  discourses  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  before  they  left 
the  Supper  chamber ;  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
In  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  on  the  contrary,  John 
strictly  confines  himself  to  what  he  knew  with  certainty  as 
an  eyewitness — what  he  himself  had  heard,  and  seen,  and 
experienced  ;  in  order  that  every  thing  uncertain  might  be 
excluded  from  the  narrative.  In  an  event  so  unexpected 
as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  on  a  day,  too,  when  surprise 
and  gladness  kept  all  in  agitation,  real  circumstances,  and 
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conjectures  must  have  been  blended  together  ;  false  reports 
must  have  been  circulated  with  the  truth,;  misunderstand¬ 
ings  with  facts.  What  more  could  a  faithful  historian  do 
under  such  circumstances  than  to  reject  all  foreign  reports, 
and  adhere  simply  to  what  he  knew  from  his  own  obser¬ 
vation  ? 

After  describing  these  events,  John  concludes  his  narra¬ 
tive  (xx.  30,  31.)  by  observing,  that  he  did  not  introduce 
all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  into  his  book,  but  merely  such  as 
were  necessary  to  convince  his  readers,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah. 


Section  V. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Gospel. 

In  an  Appendix  the  report,  that  Jesus  had  predicted,  that 
the  Apostle  John  shou'd  not  die  before  his  last  advent,  is 
contradicted.  To  show  its  incorrectness,  the  author  men¬ 
tions  particularly  the  occasion  on  which  the  words  of  Christ 
were  uttered,  which  by  a  misapprehension  gave  rise  to  this 
report ;  and  shows  by  a  detail  of  particular  circumstances, 
that  he  recollected  accurately  the  very  expressions  which 
had  been  used.  From  this  detail  of  circumstances  we  might 
conclude,  that  the  man  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed 
was  himself  the  author  of  the  narrative,  even  if  we  did  not 
know,  that  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  church  had  as¬ 
cribed  this  section  to  John  :  for  the  fathers  who  mention  it, 
Origen,  Cyril,  and  Chrysostom,  quote  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  John. 

Still  the  genuineness  of  this  chapter  has  been  questioned 
on  various  pretences.  As  other  hands  closed  the  penta- 
teuch  and  the  hook  of  Joshua  with  accounts  of  the  deaths 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  so  also  after  the  death  of  John  some 
other  person  unquestionably  might  have  appended  to  his 
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( tospel  tlie  information,  that  his  long  life,  and  preservation 
fi’om  martyrdom  had  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Jesus.  The 
composition  of  this  appendix  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
Cains,  by  others  to  John  the  presbyter,  and  by  others  with 
more  probability  to  the  church  of  Ephesus.  According 
to  another  turn,  which  has  been  given  to  this  question, 
John  was  dead  ;  the  return,  or  last  advent  of  Christ  was  de¬ 
layed  :  to  prevent  any  injurious  inferences,  some  well  dis¬ 
posed  person  added  this  chapter  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  to 
show  that  Christ  had  not  said,  that  John  should  be  still 
alive  at  his  last  return  ;  and  that  he  used  the  words  sws  %- 
in  a  different  sense.*  Yet  the  grounds,  on  which 
these  opinions  rest,  do  not  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  spurlousncss  of  this  appendix. 

1.  “Had  not  John  already  (xx.  31.)  concluded  his  Gos¬ 
pel  with  the  proper  subscription  ?  What  follows  therefore 
must  be  a  foreign  addition.” — An  addition  undoubtedly, 


^  Beza  and  Hammond  in  Evan.  Jolian.  declare  only  xxi.  25,  26. 
spurious.  The  whole  xxth  chapter  is  rejected  by  Grotius  in  Com¬ 
ment.  ad  Johan,  xx.  30.  xxi.  24.  Clericus  ad  Hammondi  Annott.  in 
loc.  cit.  Pfaff  de  Variis  Lectt.  N.  T.  c.  ii.  }.  5.  Mori  in  Scholiis  Philol. 
et  Crit.  in  Sel.  Cod.  Sac.  Loca.  Semler  in  paraphr.  Evan.  Johan. 
The.se  writers  were  opposed  by  Millius  in  Proleg.  in  N.  Test.  249. 
Rich.  Simon.  Hist.  Crit.  du  N.  T.  Lampe  in  Comment.  Vol.  3.  Osi- 
ander  Hiss,  qua  Authentia  Cap.  21.  Evang.  Joh.  pertractatur.  Pabst 
de  Authentia  Cap.  21.  Evan.  Joh.  Michaelis  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  Vol. 
2.  In  modern  times  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Gurlitt  Lectionum  in  N.  T.  Specimen  III.  Paulus  Neues 
Repertorium.  pt.  II.  The  principles  of  the  last  are  illustrated  in 
Allgem.  Bibl.  3.  and  in  J.  F.  Krause  Vindiciae  Cap.  Ult.  Evan.  Joh. 
disput.  praes.  J.  F.  Matthaei.  The  objections  of  the  last  named  are 
answered  by  Paulus  Memorabilien  pt.  5.  Wegseheider  in  his 
Complete  Introduction  has  collected  all  that  is  essential  from  the 
works  on  this  controversy. 
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but  not  necessarily  foreign,  unless  some  special  circum¬ 
stances  require  us  to  suppose  it  a  foreign  hand. 

2.  ^‘Be  it  so  indeed  ;  yet  the  style  is  different  from 

John’s.  In  other  places  he  uniformly  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  person,  but  here  in  the  first;  oJjuiaj,  I  suppose.” — 
But  does  not  John  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  say,  ypa(pu  vf^Tv,  (1  John  ii.  12,  13.)  Iy^a4'a  v/xTv.  (v< 
14.)  If  therefore  he  has  not  spoken  of  himself  in  the  first 
person  in  his  Gospel  ;  yet  his  first  Epistle  proves,  that  in 
reference  to  this  point  he  adopted  different  modes  at  differ¬ 
ent  times;  having  at  one  time  spoken  of  himself  without 
exception  in  the  third  person,  and  at  another  unquestion¬ 
ably  in  the  first.  Might  he  not  therefore,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  Gospel,  written  at  a  later  period,  have  adopted  the  first 
person,  although  in  the  Gospel  itself  he  had  never  used  it 
when  he  spoke  of  himself  ?  The  same  remark  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  change  of  the  singular  number  into  the  plural 
in  this  passage  :  Ourog  icfnv  o  o  ‘raura*  xa* 

6lSa{J.sv  oVi  JcTtiv  t;  fiagrvfia  auTou.  (xx.  24.  )  Does  the 

plural,  “we  know,”  necessarily  refer  us  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus  ?  May  it  not,  as  a  pluralis  communicativus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John’s  usage,  signify,  “  every  one  knows — it  is 
generally  known,  that  he  speaks  the  truth.”  Could  the 
author  of  this  appendix,  who,  as  appears  from  his  b  ygd-^ag 
caijTa,  wishes  to  be  taken  for  John,  have  so  far  forgotten 
himself,  as  to  write  o’/5a|X£v,  if  the  plural  in  this  connexion 
had  not  been  restricted  to  this  definite  signification  ?  And 
indeed  the  author,  like  other  writers  in  similar  circumstan- 
ees,  might  have  put  it  directly  for  oTSa,  as  he  proceeded 
afterwards  with  oT^m  in  the  singular  number. 

3.  “  But  a  Jew,  born  in  Palestine,  would  not  be  likely 
to  write  so  elegantly,  as  to  use  the  attick  form  of  o/>a). 
(xxi.  25.)” 

Yet  are  there  not  worse  writers  than  John,  who  occasion¬ 
ally  introduce  a  happy,  well  chosen  word,  or  an  elegant 
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iliiom  ?  But  (piXerv,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  (as  xxi.  15 — 17.)  is  nowhere  else  one  of  John’s  fa¬ 
vourite  words.”  Yet  he  uses  it  in  seven  other  places  in 
the  Gospel,  as  the  concordance  shows  :  and  he  also  ex¬ 
changes  it  as  synonymous  with  uyanfav.  The  style  of  the 
chapter  altogether  is  entirely  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  :  and  if  it  was  added  by  another  hand,  that  hand  must 
have  been  well  practised  in  imitating  the  style  of  others, 
or  it  could  not  have  reached  so  happily  the  peculiarities 
which  characterise  the  composition  of  John.*  Here,  as  in 
other  places,  we  find  the  noun  and  the  verb  repeated  from 
the  preceding  sentence,  as  in  vs.  1,  21,  compared  with 

XX.  11;  here  the  interchange  of  synonymous  words  where 
the  same  idea  recurs,  as  (36axsiv  and  •Troifj.ai'vsiv,  iT^6(3aTOL  and 
d^ia,  like  sJfju  and  v'lrdyu,  vii.  24  ;  and  here  also  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  numerous  propositions  without  connective  particles. 

4.  “  The  subject  of  the  chapter  however  does  not  accord 
with  the  supposition  of  its  being  written  by  John,  an  Apostle 
and  actual  witness  of  the  resurrection  :  for  he  could  not  have 
spoken  merely  of  three  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples, 
when  he  must  have  known,  that  there  were  four.  John  him¬ 
self  enumerates  three  ;  the  fourth,  made  to  the  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus,  (Luke  xxiv.  18.)  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  him,  since  Peter  himself  was  probably  the  un¬ 
named  disciple,  who  accompanied  Cleopas  to  Emmaus.” — 
The  whole  of  this  may  be  questioned.  Peter  certainly 
was  not  the  companion  of  Cleopas :  for  if  he  had  been,  the 
assembled  disciples  would  not  have  addressed  them  on  their 
entrance  into  the  company  after  their  return  ;  “  The  Lord 
is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.”  (Luke  xxiv. 
34.)  The  enumeration  is  more  accurate  :  it  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  third  appearance  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostles,  (y-a^ij- 
<,-«%.  xiii.  5.  xviii.  1.  xx.  25.)  Although  Nathaniel,  who 

.1.  D.  M'lahsLQlis  >^^tfferslehun^sgeschich(e  at  this  chapter. 
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Avas  present  at  the  third  appearance,  was  not  an  Apostle, 

3  et,  as  the  greater  number  present  were  Apostles,  it  might 
he  called  an  exhibition  made  to  the  Apostles. 

5.  But  how  shall  the  historical  difficulties  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  be  removed  ?  According  to  this  Appendix,  the  Disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus,  whom  we  should  expect  to  find  at  Jerusalem, 
are  found  in  Galilee;  they  are  there  occupied  in  the 
fishery,  instead  of  preparing  with  zeal  for  their  commission, 
as  heralds  of  the  new  religion  through  the  world  ;  and  Na¬ 
thaniel,  whom  we  should  have  sought  among  the  dead,  is 
still  found  among  the  disciples.^’ 

a.  ‘‘According  to  the  Appendix  the  Apostles  held  in¬ 
tercourse  witli  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  in  Galilee  :  yet 
they  had  received  from  him  no  injunction  to  go  thither ; 
neither  can  we  suppose,  according  to  the  narrative  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  that  they  did  go  thither.  The  injunc¬ 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  disciples,  requiring  them  to  go  into 
Galilee  and  see  him  there,  w^as  merely  communicated  by 
Ihe  women,  who  were  at  the  grave  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  (Alatt.  xxviii.  10.)  They  had  probably  mis¬ 
understood  the  tvords  of  Jesus,  who  most  likely  said,  that 
“he  would  appear  to  them  on  the  way  towards  Galilee,’’ 
(viz.  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  from  which  also  Jesus  as¬ 
cended  to  heaven.)” 

Jesus  must,  on  this  supposition,  have  expressed  himself 
very  strangely  ;  for  “  on  the  ivay  towards  Galilee'^  would 
naturally  refer  to  some  place  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  while  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Further,  it  is  false,  at  least  according  to  the 
enlargements  of  the  original  Gospel  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
that  the  Apostles  Avere  not  directed  to  go  into  Galilee  ;  for 
Jesus  a  short  time  before  his  apprehension  told  his  disciples, 
that  he  would  go  before  them  into  Galilee.  (Matt.  xxvi.  32. 
Mark  xiv.  28.)  “  But  the  declaration  of  John  in  another 

point  is  in  opposition  to  any  such  injunction.  Eight  days 
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after  the  resurrection,  the  disciples  are  still  at  Jerusalem. 
(John  XX.  2G.)  If  they  had  expected  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  at  Galilee,  they  would  have  set  out  immediately  af¬ 
ter  they  received  the  direction  from  the  women  :  hence 
they  did  not  go  to  Galilee.”  But  how,  if  the  direction  of 
Jesus  required,  that  they  should  go  after  the  expiration  of 
the  passover,  which  continued  seven  days  longer,  could 
their  presence  at  Jerusalem  eight  days  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  seem  strange  ?  In  this  case  they  would  only  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  injunction  somewhat  later.  “  This  however 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Christ,  for  he  himself 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  had  enjoined  upon  them, 
not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  until  they  should  (on  the  day  of 
Pentecost)  receive  the  Spirit.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)”  The  first 
question  is,  whether  this  injunction  itself  is  correct ;  as  it 
is  only  found  among  the  additions  which  Luke  has  made  to 
the  original  Gospel  ;  and  if  this  is  determined  in  the  af¬ 
firmative;  the  next  is,  whether  it  is  here  given  in  its  chro¬ 
nological  order,  since  we  find  Luke’s  chronology  demon¬ 
strably  inaccurate  in  other  places.  ■  Supposing  Jesus  gave 
this  direction  to  the  Apostles  after  their  return  from  Gali¬ 
lee,  will  not  all  difficulty  vanish  ?  Or  if  in  this  injunction, 
reference  was  only  made  to  their  setting  out  on  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  propagate  the  new  religion  through  the  world, 
would  it  necessarily  imply  a  prohibition  of  a  journey  for  a 
short  period  to  Galilee  ?  As  teachers  of  the  world,  they 
were  not  to  receive  their  commission,  nor  leave  Jerusalem, 
until  the  Spirit  of  God  should  rest  upon  them  ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  deliver  them  from  all  their  preju¬ 
dices. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  objection,  that  the  Disciples  were 
employed  with  fishing  in  Galilee,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  preparing  for  their  mission  into  the  world,  may  we 
notask,  whether  the  teachers  of  those  times  are  not  consi¬ 
dered  too  much  in  view  of  the  manners  of  modern  days? 
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if  the  theological  speculations  of  modern  times  has  render¬ 
ed  extensive  preparation  necessary  for  the  sacred  office  ; 
does  it  follow,  that  the  same  degree  was  requisite  in  earlier 
ages,  when  the  teachers  were  required  to  exhibit  only  a  few 
very  simple  doctrines?  We  might  farther  ask,  how  could 
they  be  supported  until  the  commencement  of  their  public 
instructions ;  since  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  they  had  previously  enjoyed  while  in  the  society  of 
their  teacher,  from  the  benevolence  of  wealthy  females, 
would  cease  in  consequence  of  his  death  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  his.  followers  ? 

c.  But  the  author  of  the  Appendix  is  also  charged  with 
error  in  representing  Nathaniel  as  still  among  the  living, 
(xxi.  2.)  He  is  the  only  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel,  (i.  46. )  and  from  the  silence  respecting  him 
during  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  memoirs  of  Jesus,  it 
is  concluded,  that  he  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
Christ’s  ministry. — But  does  this  necessarily  follow  from 
mere  silence  ?  Can  it  be  proved  in  anyway,  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  ought  to  have  mentioned  him  more  frequently,  had 
he  still  been  living  ? 

The  interpretation  of  Christ’s  words  to  Peter,  (xxi.  IS.) 
“When  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walk- 
edst  whither  thou  wouldest :  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old, 
thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird 
thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not,” — a  say¬ 
ing,  which  meant  nothing  more  than,  “In  thine  old  age, 
thy  labours  in  the  Gospel  shall  be  attended  with  many  more 
difficulties,  than  in  thy  youth” — making  a  passage,  so  plain 
in  its  meaning,  express  a  strange  prediction  of  Peter’s  cru¬ 
cifixion,  betrays  a  taste  for  the  miraculous,  altogether  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  character  of  John.  Before  the  crucifix¬ 
ion  of  Peter,  this  meaning  could  not  have  been  attached  to 
the  words ;  so  ambiguous  and  indefinite  were  they  ;  as  if 
Jesus  could  justly  be  charged  with  having  spoken  in  such 
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Jiidelinite  and  ambiguous  terms.  Yet,  since  Jesus  had  said 
to  Peter  immediately  after,  “  If  I  will  that  John  remain 
alive,  till  my  return,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?’’ — John  could 
not  possibly  have  understood  the  words  stretching  forth 
the  hands  and  girding  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  by  con¬ 
trast  intimating  imprisonment  and  death — the  misfortunes 
which  Peter  might  expect  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Why  might  not  this  interpretation  have  been  given  to  the 
words  before  Peter’s  crucifixion  ?  And  even  if  it  could  not, 
where  is  the  injury  to  its  authenticity,  if  this  signification 
was  attached  to  the  words  at  a  later  period  ?  Did  not  John 
write  his  Gospel  at  a  late  date,  and  must  not  the  Appendix 
have  been  composed  still  later  ?  What  should  prevent  its 
composition  after  Peter’s  death  ?  And  why  should  we  call 
this  interpretation  superstitious  ?  And  if  it  be  so,  can  we 
deny  that  there  are  others  of  the  same  character  in  the 
Gospel  of  John?  See  xi.  51.  xii.  15,  16. 

7.  Still  further,  the  statement  that  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  here  noticed  was  the  third,  is  objectionable  in  the 
place  where  it  is  introduced,  (xzi.  14.)  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  narrative  of  the  conversation  then  held  ;  since  it 
would  stand  in  better  rhetorical  order  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  narrative.  But  do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
always  place  their  propositions  according  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  rhetorick  ?  And  does  it  fall  in  as  naturally  after  the 
notice  of  his  appearance  itself,  before  any  account  was  given 
of  the  particular  speeches  then  made  ? 

8.  Finally,  the  hyperbole,  with  which  the  Appendix  con¬ 
cludes,  is  (who  can  deny  it?)  strong;  but  is  it  so  unparal¬ 
leled,  as  to  afford  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole 
section  ? 
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I.  llespecting  the  Authentic  Letters  of  the  Apostles  mentioned  by  Tertul- 

lian.  From  the  Appendix  to  Faber’s  Difficulties  of  Romanism. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  ipsse  authentiae  li¬ 
ter  mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  his  treatise  on  Prescrip¬ 
tions,  were  the  autographs  of  the  apostles  or  only  accii- 
rate  transcripts  of  them* 

From  his  expression,  Per  curve  ecclesias  apostolic  as, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  context 
and  with  the  avowed  tenour  of  his  argument,  we  may,  I 
think,  collect,  that  he  speaks  of  the  ajjostolic  autographs. 

I.  Of  this  opinion,  I  draw  out  the  proof,  in  manner  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

The  passage  is  introduced  with  the  supposed  case  of  a 
person,  who,  for  his  soul’s  health',  is  laudably  curious  to 
ascertain  sound  Christian  doctrine,  ^ge  jam  qui  voles 
curiositatem  melius  exercere  in  negotio  salutis  tux. 
Now  the  advice,  which  Tertullian  gives  to  such  a  j>erson, 
is,  that  he  should  resort  to  the  apostolic  churches,  in 
Avhich  the  authentic  letters  of  the  apostles  are  still  recited  : 
and  these  apostlic  churches  are  evidently  churches  found¬ 
ed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
minor  churches  founded  only  by  their  successors  ;  for  he 
immediately  afterward  explains  himself  by  enumerating  the 
churches  of  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Ephesus,  and 
Pome.  But  of  necessity  this  advice  implies,  that  the  in¬ 
quirer  after  sound  doctrine  would  find  in  these  apostolic 
churches  what  he  would  not  find  in  any  other  inferior 
churches  :  and  the  matters,  which  he  would  find  in  these 
APOSTOLIC  churches  for  the  settling  of  his  faith,  are  distinct¬ 
ly  specified  to  be  the  very  authentic  letters  of  the  apostles  ; 
ipsx  authenticx  literx  corum. 

^  TerUilI.  de  Pr^escript.  a  civ.  Hoer.  ^  xiv.  p,  108.  lOP. 
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What  then  must  we  consistently  understand  by  these 
very  authentic  letters  of  the  apostles? 

If  we  understand  by  them  accurate  transcripts  of  the 
original  autographs,  we  shall  be  reduced,  by  the  tenour 
of  Tertullian’s  argument,  to  the  manifest  absurdity  of  sup¬ 
posing,  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century,  no 
churches  possessed  transcripts  of  the  original  autographs, 
save  those  apostolic  churches  to  which  the  letters  were 
directly  addressed  :  for  it  is  clear  that  Tertullian  would 
never  have  thought  of  sending  his  inquirer  specially  and 
exclusively  to  the  apostolic  churches,  if  the  very  same 
satisfactory  information  might  have  been  gained  from  any 
other  inferior  church.  Hence,  the  hare  reason  of  the 
thing  makes  it  evident,  that  the  ipssc  authentic^  literse 
could  not  have  been  mere  accurate  transcripts  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  autographs.  But,  if  they  were  not  transcripts,  they 
must  have  been  the  autographs  themselves. 

1.  Accordingly,  this  conclusion  perfectly  agrees  both 
with  the  whole  context  and  with  the  evidently  necessary 
tenour  of  Tertullian’s  argument. 

The  learned  father  sends  a  curious  Inquirer  after  doc¬ 
trinal  truth  to  the  apostolic  churches,  rather  than  to  any 
other  churehes  which  were  not  immediately  founded  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Why  does  he  thus  send  him  to 
the  former,  rather  than  to  the  latter  ?  Because,  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  churches,  he  might  satisfy  his  curiositi'  by  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  identical  autographs  of  the  apostles : 
whereas,  in  other  churches  not  founded  hy  the  apostles, 
though  he  might  meet  with  numerous  transcripts  made 
from  these  autographs,  he  would  peradventure  be  disposed 
to  question  their  strict  accuracy.  The  various  Achaiaii 
churches,  for  instance,  would  have  transcripts  of  (he  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  :  but  the  autographs  would  be 
deposited  with  the  apostolic  church  of  Corinth.  In  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner,  the  several  churches  of  Macedon  and  procon¬ 
sular  Asia  and  Italy  would  have  transcripts  of  the  several 
epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Thessalonians  and  Ephesians 
and  Romans  ;  but  the  autographs  would  be  deposited  with 
the  APOSTOLIC  churches  of  Philippi  and  Thessalonica  and 
Ephesus  and  Rome.  Hence  says  Tertullian  to  his  inquir¬ 
er,  If  you  are  in  Macedon,  you  may  resort  to  Philippi  and 
Thessalonicaj  if  in  Italy,  to  Rome;  if  in  Achaia,  to  Corinth; 
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if  in  proconsular  Asia,  to  Ephesus :  for,  in  each  of  these 
APOSTOLIC  churches,  a  privilege  which  churches  not  found¬ 
ed  by  the  ap  sties  are  unable  to  claim,  you  will  find  the 
identical  authentic  letters,  that  is  to  say  (as  the  sense  im¬ 
periously  requires),  the  ideniical  autographs  of  the  apostles 
themselves. 

2  The  present  conclusion  is  confirmed,  if  it  need  any 
confirmation,  by  a  subsequent  phrase  of  Tertullian,  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  same  general  passage 

In  his  character  of  a  catholic  as  opposed  to  all  innovating 
heretics,  he  speaks  of  possessing,  from  the  very  authors, 
the  firm  originals.  Habeo  origines  firmas  ah  ipsis  au- 
toribiis.  Now,  when  both  the  argument  and  the  entire 
context  are  considered,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  he  can  mean 
by  these  Jirm  origmals  from  the  authors  themselves,  if 
he’do  not  mean  t/ie  apostolic  autographs. 

II.  The  existence  of  the  apostolic  autographs,  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  draws  after  it  a  very  important  philo¬ 
logical  consequence :  namely,  that  the  apostolic  letters 
were  originally  written  in  Greek. 

Tertullian  repeatedly  intimates,  that  St.  Paul  employed 
the  Gieek  language  in  the  composition  of  his  epistles. 
Now,  this  intimation  might,  in  the  abstract,  be  disputed  : 
but,  if  the  autographs  of  the  apostles  were  in  his  time  still 
preserved  in  the  apostolic  churches,  any  error  on  the  part 
of  such  a  man  as  Tertullian,  in  regard  to  the  language  of 
these  autographs,  seems  well  nigh  impossible.  For  a  mere 
mechanical  inspection  of  the  autographs  would  verify  their 
language  :  and  even  if  Tertullian  had  carelessly  hazarded 
an  inaccurate  assertion  in  consequence  of  his  never  having 
seen  the  autographs  himself,  he  must  forthwith  have  learn¬ 
ed  his  mistake  from  some  one  of  the  many  persons  who 
had  inspected  them  ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  doubtless 
have  corrected  it.  Or,  at  any  rate,  if  he  had  neglected  to 
make  a  formal  retractation,  we  may  be  morally  sure,  that 
some  other  writer  would  have  exposed  his  singular  mis¬ 
take  :  inasmuch  as  the  autographs  could  not  have  existed 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century  in  those  apostolic  churches 
to  which  there  was  evidently  a  continual  resort,  without 
at  the  same  time  their  particular  language  being  known 
almost  universally. 

Hence,  if  I  have  proved,  that  the  ipsis  authenticse  literse, 
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which  a  curious  inquirer  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
could  find  no  where  save  in  the  apostolic  churches  alone, 
must  thence  inevitably  mean  the  autographs  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  :  1  have  also  pa^ved,  throu^ih  the  joint  medium  of  that 
circumstance  and  the  positive  evidence  of  Tertullian,  that 
the  apostolic  epistles  were  vU’iginally  vvrilten  in  Greek. 

HI.  i  subjoin  the  Latin  original,  that  the  reader  may 
form  a  better  judgment  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks. 

Age  jam  qni  voles  curiositatem  melius  exercere  in  nego- 
tio  salutis  tuse,  percurre  ecclesias  apostolicas,  apud  quas 
ipsae  adhuc  cathedra  apostolorum  suis  locis  prasidentur, 
apud  quas  ipsa  aiithentica  litera  enrum  recitantur,  sonan- 
tes  vocem,  et  reprasentantes  faciem  uuiuscujusque.  Prox- 
ima  est  tibi  Achaia  ?  Mabes  Corinthuin.  Si  non  longe  es 
a  Macedonia,  babes  Philippos,  babes  Thessalonicenses.  Si 
pob  s  in  A^iam  tendere,  habes  Ephesum.  Si  autem  Italia 
adjaces,  habes  Romam,  unde  nobis  quoque  autoritas  prasto 
est. 


II.  Methodism  in  York.  From  the  TVesleyan-Meihodist  Magazine,  for 

July  and  August  IS.il?. 

The  darkness  which  overspread  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  an 
iota  less  deep  or  intense  in  York  than  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
indeed  it  was  more  palpable  here  than  in  some  other  places. 
In  those  days  it  might  be  said, — 

“  That  here  and  there,  a  twinkling  star  described. 

Serv’d  but  to  show  how  dark  was  all  beside.” 

In  1747,  eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Methodism,  we 
find  the  confessor  John  Nelson,  if  not  actually  in  the  city, 
at  least  preaching  in  the  suburbs.  He  preached  at  He- 
worth  Moor,  near  the  Northern  barrier,  on  Good  Friday, 
and  gave  notice  that  he  should  repeat  the  service  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following.  He  was  hovvever  prevented 
by  a  riotous  mob.  He  went  tliereupon  to  Acomb,  a  village 
on  the  •)pposite  side  of  York,  and  was  assaulted  and  mal¬ 
treated  by  the  beasts  of  the  people,  who  were  manifestly 
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in  league  with  the  strong  man  armed.  The  cruelties  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  blasphemies  uttered,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
peat^  they  are  written  in  his  Journal,-- and  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  elsewhere.  This  heated  and  intemperate  opposition 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  matter  into  inquiry,  and  would 
have  given  longer  -life  to  falsehood  and  error  than  could 
otherwise  have  belong-Hl  to  them.  As  it  was,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  public  attention;  and  from  ttial  hour  forward 
whatever  of  truth  was  in  the  word  preached,  must  have 
been  the  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  d  ath. 
We  cannot,  and  we  ought  not,  as  a  body,  to  forget,  that 
truths  which  are  now  preached  in  many  pulpits  beside  our 
own,  were  then  the  occasion  of  the  wildest  outcry  against 
men  in  whose  steps  we  aim  to  tread  ;  and  who  then,  what¬ 
ever  is  the  case  now,  stood  alone  in  the  face  of  the  storm, 
to  publish  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.  At  Acomb,  and  at  Hew'orth,  we  have 
two  good  Chapels,  and  two  excellent,  though  small.  So¬ 
cieties. 

In  1743,  Mr.  Wesley,  on  his  journey,  stopped  at  Pop- 
pleton  ;  (or  as  it  is  spelled  Poplington  ;)  but  he  only  con¬ 
versed  upon  divine  things  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
did  not  offer  to  preach.  It  was  not  till  Feburary,  1747, 
that  he  preached  at  Acomb:  (which  was  the  germ  of  the 
future  Circuit :)  several  from  York  attended  the  preaching  ; 
and  he  then  formed  them  into  a  Class;  for  he  says,  “I 
spoke  to  a  few  w^ho  w'ere  desirous  to  join  heart  and  hand 
together  in  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  The  Leader  of 
this  Class  was  Thomas  Sla'.on  :  he  lived  in  Acomb,  and 
came  weekly  to  meet  the  infant  York  Society.  The  place 
of  its  meeting  was  in  Mr.  Stodhard’s  house,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Beddern  ;  and  there,  too,  when  a  Preacher  could  be 
obtained,  the  little  congregation  assembled  to  hear  This 
Mr.  Stodhard  was  grandiather  to  our  lately  deceased  friend 
of  the  same  name,  distinguished  for  his  talents  in  sacred 
music. 

In  1748,  the  elder  Mr.  Stodhard  became  the  Leader  of 
the  Class,  which  at  that  time  only  numbered  twelve  mem¬ 
bers.  In  his  house  the  first  Love-least  was  held  :  Mr. 
Wesley  conducted  it ;  and  only  thirteen  persons  were  pre¬ 
sent.  The  prospects  of  the  Society  opened  before  them  ; 
the  place  became  too  strait  for  them  ;  and  they  hired  a  room 
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in  a  house  called  the  Hole-in-the-wall.  Tt  had  once  been 
one  of  the  Religious  houses  attached  to  the  Minister.  This 
building,  and  many  in  its  neighbourhood,  have  been  long 
since  taken  down.  It  was  attached  to  the  north-west  end 
of  Hie  Minister,  and  derived  its  name  from  an  aperture,  or 
oriel  in  the  wall  ;  as  if  originally  designed  for  a  window, 
or  a  door.  The  building  had  its  underground  vaults  ;  the 
entrance  to  which  was  remarkable  for  two  strong  oaken 
doors  only  six  inches  apart,  about  which  strange  and 
dark  rumours  have  gone:  with  what  degree  of  truth  they 
were  mixed  up  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  In  all  proba- 
biiit)',  these  vaults  had  been  dungeons  in  the  Bishop’s  pri¬ 
son  ;  and  these  doors  designed  for  additional  security, 
rather  than,  as  reported,  intended  to  crush  a  victim  to 
death  between  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  house  was 
now  devoted  to  better  purposes  ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  the  people  and  the  pastors  for  good  ;  and  after  a  time 
this  ti  nt  became  too  small  ;  and  they  pitched  in  a  larger 
room  in  the  Pump  yard,  at  the  lop  of  the  shambles.  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Wesley  had  begun  to  visit  York  in  the  course 
of  his  annual  journeys  ;  and  in  this  city,  as  wtell  as  else¬ 
where,  he  had  to  encounter  persecution  ;  once  in  particular, 
while  he  was  preaching  in  Mr.  Stodhard’s  house,  the  mob 
broke  the  windows,  and  the  very  furniture,  with  stones. 
This  violence  was  tlien  common,  through  all  the  land  :  the 
servants  of  the  Prince  of  the  Air  fought  for  their  master. 
At  length  it  was  felt,  that  an  appeal  to  law  was  necessary  ; 
for  to  say  nothing  of  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  mob,  the 
very  forms  of  justice  were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of 
oppression  ;  and  it  i'  on  record,  that  one  Edward  Green¬ 
field,  a  Cornish  man,  was  committed  to  prison  as  a  vagabond, 
on  account  of  his  impudence;  for  he  said  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven  him  !  For  the  like  offence,  or  some  other  equally 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes,  others,  although  lands¬ 
men,  were  pressed  on  board  men  of  war  ;  and,  a  few  were 
carried  away  as  soldiers.  A  trial  was  carried  from  Shef¬ 
field  to  York  ;  and  as  it  went  against  the  persecutors,  peace 
was  established  in  this  county.  It  wou.d  appear,  however, 
that  the  swell  continued  after  the  storm.  In  1752,  Mr. 
Wesle}’  .says  in  his  Journal,  “Some  of  our  company  had 
dreadful  forebodings  of  what  was  to  be  at  York  :  a  worthy 
Justice  had  caused  to  be  cried  about  the  streets,  stuck  up  m 
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public  places,  and  even  thrown  into  many  houses,  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  Papists  and  Methodists.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  the  occasion  of  so  ne  bitter  curses  which  were 
given  us,  almost  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  gates.  B  n  the 
vain  words  of  those  Rabshakehs  returned  into  their  own 
bos'ims.  I  began  preaching  at  six  ;  the  chapel  was  filled 
with  hearers,  and  with  the  presence  nf  God.  I'he  oppos- 
ers  opened  not  their  mouth.  The  mourners  blessed  God 
for  consolation.”  May  5th,  175  3,  he  repeated  his  visit, 
and  the  season  was  on  many  accounts  a  remarkable  one. 
A  change  in  the  behaviour  of  all  he  met  with  was  observ¬ 
able:  for  he  was  treated,  not  only  with  civility,  hut  with 
respect.  “Many  of  the  rich  and  honourable  crowded  in 
among  us,”  says  he.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  which 
was  that  of  inflexibly  adhering  to  his  arrangements,  he 
postponed,  or  relinquished  for  the  time,  his  journey  into 
Lincolnshire,  that  he  might  prolontj  his  stay  in  York,  “It 
was  a  day  of  pow'er,”  he  adds  ;  “  God  as  it  were  bowed  the 
heavens  and  came  down.  The  fl;ime  of  love  went  before 
him  ;  the  rocks  were  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the  mountains 
flowed  down  at  his  presence.”  He  does  not  give  us  any 
minute  particulars.  From  whatever  cause,  the  next  notice 
of  York  is  not  till  June,  1756  ;  and  then  notliing  remarka¬ 
ble  transpired.  He  observes  that  the  Society  is  a  nch  one; 
and  that  he  fears  this  city  will  become  the  Capua  of  Meth¬ 
odist  Preachers. 

Ten  years  passed  away  from  the  period  of  John  Nelson’s 
visit,  and  in  1757  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Methodism 
in  York  commenced  Mr.  Wesley  began  a  subscription 
for  a  preaching-house  ;  and  the  site  determined  upon  was 
in  what  is  called  Peaseholm-Green,  near  the  Wool  market. 
He  had  not  contemplated  a  large  erection,  for  he  calls  it 
<‘a  commodious  room.”  In  July  of  this  year  he  preached 
in  the  open  space  betw'een  the  Hotel  on  one  side,  and  the 
north  range  of  houses  in  Bhike  Street  on  the  other  Some 
little  rutleness  was  uflered,  but  not  much.  On  the  l:>th  of 
March,  1758,  he  preached  in  the  shell  of  the  new  house, 
which,  probably  for  want  of  money,  proceeded  slowly  to 
its  completion  ;  for  he  still  calls  it  a  shell,  in  1759.  At 
that  time  the  York  Circuit  extended  to  Hull,  and  along  the 
coast  to  Whitby  embracing  across  ihe  country  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  places.  There  was  one  sermon  in  a  lortnight. 
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or  one  in  three  weeks,  delivered  in  York.  In  1760  the 
Preachers  regularly  rode  a  circuit  of  three  htindred  miles. 
In  the  months  ol  June,  1761,  63,  and  64,  we  find  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley  repeating  his  visits;  and  though  no  remarkable  notice 
is  recordtd,  'he  work  was  regularly  advancing,  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  period  of  declension.  He  invited 
the  leading  members  to  urge  with  him  the  prayer  of  faith, 
and  it  was  heard  April  28,  1766,  he  says,  “  I  was  tho¬ 
roughly  tired  on  my  arrival  ;  but  after  preaching,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  Society,  my  strength  quickly  returned.”  Thus 
was  he  ujiheld  of  God. 

July  20,  1766,  he  mentions  a  circumstance  which,  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to  have  related  more  at  length 
than  it  is  probable  Mr.  Wesley  himsell  knew  it.  At  that 
time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordeiix  was  incumbent  of  the  living  of 
St  Saviour’s  ;  and  he  w’arned  his  congregation  against 
hearing  “that  vagabond  Wesley  preach.”  Mr.  Wesley 
came  to  the  city  on  a  Saturday,  preached  in  Peaseholm- 
Green  chapel,  and  again  on  the  Sunday  morning;  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  day  he  went  to  St.  Saviour’s  church,  dress¬ 
ed  in  his  canonicals.  The  Clergyman  in  the  course  of 
reading  the  prayers  saw  a  stranger  cleric,  and  seat  an  of¬ 
ficer  to  invite  him  to  take  the  pulpit.  He  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation,  and  took  his  text  from  the  Gospel  of  the  day, 
MattI.ew  vii.  21:  “Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lard,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Af¬ 
ter  service  the  vicar  asked  the  clerk,  if  he  knew  who  the 
stranger  was:  “Sir,”  said  he,  “he  is  the  vagabond  Wes¬ 
ley,  of  whom  you  warned  us.”  “Aye,  indeed,”  was  the 
reply,  “  we  are  trapped  ;  but  never  mind,  we  had  a  good 
sermon.”  The  Dean  heard  of  the  affair,  and  threatened  to 
lay  a  complaint  before  the  Archbishop.  Mr.  Cordeux, 
afraid  of  the  consequences,  t  ok  an  early  opportunity,  when 
some  occasion  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  his  Grace, 
to  tell  him,  that  he  had  allowed  Mr.  Wesley  to  occupy  his 
pulpit.  “  And  you  did  right,”  said  the  Prelate.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  complaint  was  never  more  heard  of ;  and  Mr. 
Coideux  was  so  far  from  repenting  of  what  he  had  done, 
that  some  years  afterwards  he  made  a  second  ofler  of  his 
pulpit,  and  Mr.  Wesley  preaclied  upon  the  eight  beatitudes.  • 
An  atred  disciple,  who  still  remains,  and  who  was  present 
on  this  occasion,  says,  that  Mr.  Wesley  took  occasion  to 
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remark  on  the  words,  “Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecu¬ 
ted  for  righteousness’  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,” — “  Perhaps  no  man  in  England  knows  more  of 
what  this  means  than  1  do.” 

In  1770,  Mr.  Wesley  found  the  Society  more  alive  and 
prosperous  than  he  had  known  it;  and  says,  it  was  a  busy 
happy  day  he  spent  with  them. 

There  is  a  hint  in  his  Journal  of  June  26,  1772,  that  on 
his  arrival  he  found  himself  labouring  under  a  disease,  fre¬ 
quently  produced  by  severe  exercise  on  horseback :  but  he 
had  not  time  to  take  thought  for  himself,  and  God  took  care 
of  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  found  the  Society  in  the 
state  in  which  he  had  last  left  it ;  for  he  makes  no  record ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  his  next  reported  visit,  which 
was  not  till  1777.  In  the  preceding  year  it  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  conviction,  that  the  accommodation  at  Peaseholm- Green 
chapel  was  too  limited  ;  and  it  was  esteemed  desirable  that 
two  side  galleries  should  be  added.  1  am  favoured  by  Mr. 
Burdekin  (author  of  Mr.  Spence’s  Life)  with  the  sight  of 
a  very  curious  document :  it  is  the  original  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  that  occasion,  in  which  Mr.  Robert  Spence  appears 
as  a  contributor  of  5s.:  a  sum  which  will  create  a  smile  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  remember  his  liberality  in  his  older 
and  more  prosperous  days.  The  amount  of  contribution 
was  21/.  25.  9d.,  the  debt  incurred  78/.  35.  lOd.;  of  all 
which  a  most  minute  account  is  given.  The  balance  of 
.57/.  was  matter  of  deep  concern,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to 
Conference  asking  permission  to  beg  in  other  Circuits  for 
relief.  One  would  think  from  all  this,  that  Capua  had  de¬ 
clined  in  wealth  and  liberali.y  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  nation 
itself  at  that  time  was  poor. 

Mr.  Wesley’s  visit  to  York,  in  1780,  created  the  more 
interest  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  him  as  a 
pensioner,  who  had  defended  the  King.  Strange  reverse 
of  circumstances  !  The  man,  himself  unchanged  in  princi¬ 
ples,  who  had  been  persecuted  for  dissatisfaction,  was  in¬ 
sulted  as  a  court  sycophant.  So  it  was  with  him,  and  so  it 
has  often  been  with  his  followers.  If  we  suffer  reproach, 
it  is  in  good  company. 

€  He  found  the  Society  in  a  lively  state  in  1781  “  I  know 

not  when  I  have  seen  such  a  spirit  among  them  :  they 
seemed  to  be  all  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
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ness.”  Tlie  friends  ventured  this  year  to  liuild  a  Preach¬ 
er’s  house  at  Peaseholm-Green,  attached  to  the  chapel. 

We  find  him  in  June,  1782,  at  York  on  his  eightieth 
birth-day  ;  and  he  celebrates  the  goodness  of  God  which 
had  upheld  him.  He  did  not  return  till  the  same  month 
in  1784,  and  then  speaks  rejoicingly  of  the  comfort  he  had 
with  this  Society.  In  May,  1786,  he  says,  “  I  have  not  for 
many  years  known  this  Society  in  so  prosperous  a  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  first,  to  the  exact  disci¬ 
pline  which  has  been  for  some  time  observed  among  them: 
and  next,  to  the  strongly  and  continually  exhorting  believ¬ 
ers  to  go  on  to  perfection.”  Once,  and  only  once  more, 
he  came  to  York;  it  was  on  May  25th,  1788.  hie  was 
then  an  old  man,  and  well  stricken  in  years  ;  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe  for  the  garner  of  God.  On  one  of  these  his 
last  visits  he  mentioned  from  the  pulpit  that  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Haddington,  on  his  death  bed,  had,  in  reckoning  up  the 
mercies  of  God,  acknowledged  His  having  kept  him  from 
“following  that  man  of  sin,  John  Wesley.”  So  he  express¬ 
ed  himself,  said  the  venerable  Preacher ;  but,  added  he, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  upward,  “  I  hope  to  meet 
John  Brown  in  heaven,  and  to  join  him  in  the  praises  of 
God  and  the  Lamb.”  The  founder  of  Methodism  was  re¬ 
moved,  but  the  building  went  on  ;  for  its  erection  was  in 
higher  hands. 

In  1798  Mr.  Entwisle  was  stationed  here;  and  many 
remember  his  remarking  in  a  Society  Meeting,  “We  have 
now  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  in  York.  Let  us 
use  all  holy  diligence,  and  God  may  revive  his  work,  and 
increase  us  to  two  hundred  before  Conference  !”  There  are 
now,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty-eight  years,  from  that 
period,  at  least  one  thousand  in  the  city  alone. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  York  Cir¬ 
cuit  had  been  greatly  reduced  within  its  original  dimen¬ 
sions.  In  1749,  there  were  only  twenty  two  Circuits  in 
the  whole  Connexion,  of  which  number  this  was  one.  In 
1770  Scarborough  was  separated  from  it,  Hull  in  1771  ; 
and  from  that  year,  and  up  to  1776,  Scarborough  ceased  to 
be  the  head  of  Circuit,  having  probabl}^  been  in  the  interval 
united  to  Hull  :  at  the  last  mentioned  period  we  have  in 
the  Minutes,  York,  Hull,  and  Scarborough.  Thirsk  was 
first  constituted  the  head  of  a  Circuit  in  1774.  The  next 
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offshoot  from  York  was  Pocldington,  in  17S6  ;  the  next 
Malton,  in  1794;  then  Ripen,  in  1795,  and  Easingwold, 
in  1800.  These  new  Circuits  were  some  of  them  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  divided  and  subdivided,  and  the  word  of  God 
ran  very  swiftly.  The  little  one  had  become  a  thousand. 
A  multitude  both  of  men  and  women  believed,  being  won 
to  the  obedience  of  faith  by  simple  and  unlettered  men ; 
for  the  might  and  the  wisdom  were  of  God,  and  not  of 
man.  Persecution  was  now  no  more  ;  it  had  given  place 
to  prejudice  and  contempt,  of  which  the  Society  in  this 
city  had  to  bear  a  very  sufficient  measure.  At  this  time, 
and  for  a  period  long  after,  our  community  owed  much  to 
the  happy  influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Spence  ;  a  man  endued 
with  much  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  ;  for  he  hated 
strife  only  less  than  he  hated  sin.  His  wisdom  was  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy¬ 
pocrisy.”  Those  who  knew  most  of  him  will  best  perceive 
how  every  line,  in  this  description  of  divine  wisdom,  was 
traced  in  his  holy  character.  This  remarkable  man  was  a 
kind  of  presiding  influence  in  all  the  meetings,  and  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Society.  Before  1805,  the  Pease- 
holm-Green  chapel  was  found  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  congregation.  A  larger  place  of  worship 
was  greatly  needed ;  but  much  difficulty  occurred  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  friends,  as  to  the  building 
of  a  new  chapel.  The  place  fixed  upon  belonged  lo  two 
different  proprietors  ;  and  worse  still,  a  small  angle  was 
leased  by  an  Attorney,  who  had  failed  in  business.  The 
Solicitor  in  the  bankruptcy,  and  the  surviving  assignee, 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  Methodism,  and  the  ground  was 
occupied  by  a  stable  without  right  of  way,  its  only  access 
being  through  a  house  leased  from  the  corporation.  There 
was  no  proceeding  without  this  angle,  and  the  thought  of 
building  was  therefore  abandoned  for  the  time.  When 
such  a  thing  was  least  expected,  the  Solicitor,  of  his  own 
accord,  made  an  offer  to  sell  the  premises  ;  the  offer  was 
immediately  accepted,  and  that  part  of  the  difficulty  vanish¬ 
ed.  The  two  proprietors  came  to  terms ;  but  still  there 
was  some  doubt  of  the  right  of  way.  New-Street  had  been 
called  Davy-Hall,  and  was  a  cluster  of  dwellings,  where 
persons  refusing  to  take  their  freedom  had  established 
themselves  ;  and  it  was  a  question,  whether,  residing 
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where  they  did,  it  could  be  demanded  from  them.  The 
corporation,  to  put  down  this  retreat,  made  a  purchase  of 
the  place,  and  projected  a  street  from  Davy-Gate  to  Coney- 
Street.  The  right  of  way  therefore  was  with  them.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  describe  some  very  vexatious  and 
unfair  attempts,  to  obstruct  the  building,  and  to  render  it 
inaccessible  when  it  should  be  completed,  by  procuring  an 
order  of  the  corporation  to  that  effect ;  but  there  are  things 
which  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  forget  than  to  record, 
and  these  are  among  the  number.  The  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  ;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
we  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  last  benefit  of  its 
erection  shall  be  experienced,  or  the  latest  of  the  divine 
manifestations  be  vouchsafed  within  its  walls.  Except  a 
long  and  trying  litigation  about  its  liability  to  be  assessed 
for  poor’s  rates,  no  molestation  or  disturbance  has  taken 
place.  The  chapel  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  of  a  square 
form  ;  the  front  wall  being  the  arc  of  a  large  circle.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  fifteen  hundred  sitters,  and  has 
admitted  two  thousand  hearers.  There  are  attached  to  it 
a  large  vestry,  and  two  houses,  one  of  them  an  excellent 
dwelling  for  the  superintendent  Preacher  ;  the  other  is 
used  for  Class  rooms,  and  other  purposes.  The  debt,  which 
is  far  from  being  overwhelming,  is  in  the  course  of  being 
gradually  liquidated.  The  attendance  is  steady  and  large. 
The  undertaking  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  one;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  it  appeared  that  it  was  of  the  Lord. 
The  congregation  increased  rapidly,  and  there  were  three 
services  every  Sunday,  and  two  beside  through  the  week. 
The  progress  of  the  work  was  thenceforward  steady  and 
considerable.  Year  after  year  passed  away,  and  each  had 
its  spiritual  seedtime  and  harvest.  As  yet  the  Methodists 
had  never  had  preaching  in  church-hours,  nor  had  they  ever 
received  the  Sacrament  at  the  hands  of  their  own  Preach¬ 
ers.  The  Plan  of  Pacification  was  acted  upon.  It  was  no 
,  secret,  however,  that  many  never  received  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  at  all  ;  many  did  not  attend  the  Church,  and  pleaded 
in  excuse  that  they  had  no  security  that  the  Minister  should 
be  one  under  whom  they  could  profit.  Many  of  the  friends 
were  wishful  to  enjoy  both  of  these  privileges, — Forenoon 
service,  and  the  Eucharist  in  our  own  chapel.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  objected  to  concede  what  was  wished  ;  and  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  accommodation  to  all  parties,  these  friends  resolved 
upon  building  a  second  chapel,  which  they  set  about  in 
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1815.  The  site  fixed  upon  was  in  the  south-west  division 
of  the  city,  and  near  the  Skeldergate  postern.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  the  best  that  might  have  been  desired  ;  but  having 
been  determined  upon,  it  was  made  an  oblong  square,  and 
is  a  neat  commodious  place,  seatingeight  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty  persons,  and  capable  of  admitting  one  thousand.  After 
the  example  of  New-Street  chapel,  it  has  a  fair  proportion 
of  free  sittings.  The  purposes  of  the  erection  were  an¬ 
swered  ;  peace  was  secured  ;  every  one  acted  as  he  thought 
good;  and  prosperity  w'as  uninterrupted.  For  a  long  time 
only  one  Sunday  forenoon  congregation  assembled,  till,  in 
1824,  New-Street  chapel  was  opened  at  10,  a.  m.  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  Sacrament  had  been  administered  there. 
Between  the  Conferences  of  1824  and  1826,  a  very  blessed 
increase  to  the  Society  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  late 
Mr.  Stoner  was  an  eminent  instrument.  Both  of  the  cha¬ 
pels  were  well  attended  ;  and  it  was  felt  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  that  in  tlie  populous  district  of  Walmgate  something 
further  should  be  done  to  publish  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  project  had  long  been  entertained,  and  it  was 
now  powerfully  revived.  Many  disappointments,  many 
discouragements  presented  themselves  ;  but  the  necessity 
was  an  urgent  one,  and  the  long-contemplated  attempt  was 
brought  to  an  issue.  A  piece  of  ground  was  purchased, 
having  some  old  buildings  on  part  of  it,  and  a  vacant  space 
behind  them.  On  this  space  the  chapel  was  built  ;  and  in 
August  1826,  it  was  consecrated  to  its  sacred  purposes,  by 
the  word  and  prayer. 

The  chapel  is  of  a  some^vhat  peculiar  structure.  The 
pulpit  is  raised  only  a  few  feet  from  the  floor  ;  one  third  of 
the  area  nearest  to  the  pulpit  is  occupied  before  and  on 
each  side  by  free  seats,  screened  by  a  partition  four  feet 
high  from  the  passage,  which  runs  across  the  chapel  from 
its  entrance  to  the  opposite  wall.  The  entrance  is  in  the 
side  of  the  chapel :  the  pews  are  built  behind  the  passage, 
rising  step  by  step  from  the  floor.  Four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  sitters  can  be  accommodated,  and  as  many  as  six  hun¬ 
dred  hearers  have  been  at  one  service  in  the  chapel.  It  is 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  hearing;  and  wnth  a  less  expense 
of  voice  to  the  speaker,  than  most  other  places  of  worship  ; 
and  as  it  is  without  ornament,  it  is  a  most  economical  struc¬ 
ture.  Beneath  the  gallery,  and  by  entrances  from  behind, 
there  are  three  apartments;  one  for  a  vestry,  and  two  for 
the  chapel-keeper.  The  attendance  is  already  encourag- 
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ing,  and  the  ardent  hope  and  prayer  of  God’s  people  among 
us  is,  that  the  Redeemer  may  here  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied. 

We  have  in  the  city  (to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit)  two  large  and  flourishing  Sunday-Schools,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  building  for  each.  There  is  a  benevolent  Society, 
and  a  Tract-lending  Society,  an  Auxiliary  and  Juvenile 
Missionary  Society.  In  the  Circuit  there  are  besides  those 
mentioned,  nineteen  chapels  settled  on  the  Methpdist  plan. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  places,  such  as  School¬ 
rooms,  in  which  our  small  Societies  worship;  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  hills  of  Zion  rejoice  on  every  side. 

At  the  Conference  of  1825,  the  York  Circuit  was  divid¬ 
ed,  Tadcaster  being  erected  into  the  head  of  one  of  the  di¬ 
visions  ;  and  to  it  were  attached  nine  country  places.  It 
received  farther  additions  from  the  Knaresborough  and  Sel¬ 
by  Circuits,  and  promises  to  be  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.  Daniel  M‘Allum. 


III.  Bishop  Hall’s  account  of  his  Daily  Occupation.  From  the  Memoirs 
of  his  Life^  JVrUings,  mid  Sufferings,  by  the  Rev.  John  Jones. 

“  ‘Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a 
day  repeated  ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life 
by  days  ;  and  Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy 
arithmetic,  to  number  not  his  years  but  his  days.  Those 
therefore  that  dare  lose  a  day,  are  dangerously  prodigal  ; 
those  that  dare  mispend  it,  desperate.  We  can  teach  others 
by  ourselves  :  let  me  tell  your  lordship  how  I  would  pass 
my  days,  whether  common  or  sacred  ;  and  that  you,  or 
whosoever  others  overhearing  me,  may  either  approve  my 
thriftiness,  or  correct  my  errors.  When  sleep  is  rather 
driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with  God. 
My  first  thoughts  are  for  him  :  if  my  heart  be  early  season¬ 
ed  with  his  presence,  it  will  savour  of  him  all  day  after. 
While  my  body  is  dressing,  not  with  an  efieminate  curiosi¬ 
ty,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my  mind  addresses  itself  to 
her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in 
W’hat  order,  and  marshalling,  as  it  may,  my  hours  with  my 
work.  That  done,  after  some  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  my 
masters  and  companions — my  books  ;  and  sitting  amongst 
them  with  the  best  contentment,  I  dare  not  reach  forth  my 
hand  to  salute  any  of  them,  till  I  have  first  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  craved  favour  of  him,  to  whom  all  my  studies 
are  duly  referred  ;  without  whom  I  can  neither  profit  nor 
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labour.  After  this,  out  of  no  over  great  variety,  I  call 
forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein  l  am 
not  too  scrupulous  of  age :  sometimes  1  put  myself  to  school 
to  one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Church  hath  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Faih<  rs,  whose  volumes  1  confess  not  to 
open  without  a  secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gra¬ 
vity  : — sometimes  to  those  latter  doctors,  which  want  no¬ 
thing  but  age  to  make  them  classical — always  to  God’s 
BOOKS.  That  Hay  is  lost  whereof  some  hours  are  not  im¬ 
proved  in  those  divine  monuments  ;  others  I  turn  over  out 
of  choice,  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  I  can  have  sat  unto  wea¬ 
riness,  my  family,  having  now  overcome  all  household  dis¬ 
tractions,  invites  me  to  our  common  devotions,  not  with¬ 
out  some  short  preparation.  These  heartily  performed, 
send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and  cheerful  appetite  to  my 
former  work,  which  1  find  made  easy  to  me  by  intermis¬ 
sion  and  variety.  One  while  mine  eyes  are  busied,  another 
while  my  hand,  and  sometimes  my  mind  takes  the  burden 
from  them  both.  One  hour  is  spent  in  textual  divinity, 
another  in  controversy  ;  histories  relieve  them  both.  When 
the  mind  is  weary  of  other  labours,  it  begins  to  undertake 
her  own  ;  sometimes  it  meditates  and  winds  up  for  future 
use  ;  sometimes  it  lays  forth  her  conceits  into  present  dis¬ 
course  ;  sometimes  for  itself,  often  for  others.  Neither 
know  I  whether  it  works  or  plays  in  these  thoughts.  I  am 
sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure,  no  work  more  use ;  only 
the  decay  of  a  w'eak  body  makes  me  think  these  delights 
insensibly  laborious.  Before  my  meals  and  after,  I  let  my¬ 
self  loose  from  all  thoughts,  and  would  forget  that  I  ever 
studied.  Company,  discourse,  recreations,  are  now  sea¬ 
sonable  and  welcome.  1  rise  not  immediately  from  my 
trencher  to  my  books,  but  after  some  intermission.  After 
my  latter  meal  my  thoughts  are  slight,  only  my  memory 
may  be  charged  with  the  task  of  recalling  what  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  custody  in  the  day;  and  my  heart  is  busy  in 
examining  my  hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  senses  of 
that  day’s  behaviour.  The  evening  is  come :  no  trades¬ 
man  doth  more  carefully  take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shop- 
board,  and  shut  his  windows,  than  I  would  shut  up  my 
thoughts  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student  shall  live  mis¬ 
erable  which,  like  a  camel,  lies  down  under  his  burden. 
All  this  done,  calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day 
with  God.  Such  are  my  common  days.’ 
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